














"The bonds we bought for our countrys defense 
are helping our boy become a doctor! 










HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
JOHN AND HELEN DALY 

OF STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


John and Helen Daly are proud 
of their son, James. “‘Jim always 
wanted to be a doctor,” says Helen, 

“and now he’s getting his 
chance to study medicine, 

thanks to our U. S. Savings 

Bonds and the wonderful 
Payroll Savings Plan!’ 








“Jimmy was only 13 when John and I 
decided to make U. S. Savings Bonds 
a part of our plan for his future. I 








signed up then for the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan in the Stockton Naval 
Supply Annex where I work.” 











“We've saved $3,550, now. John has 
his phonograph business so I’m able 
to put more than 25% of my salary 
into Payroll Savings. I buy a $100 
bond each month which goes toward 
paying for Jim’s education.” 





“Jim's at the University of Santa Clara 
now, taking pre-medical work. Bonds 
are paying his tuition, and we’re still 
buying them toward that M.D. for 
him. The Savings Bond method is 
wonderful for parents!” 














The Dalys' story can be your story, too! 





Whatever your dream, you can make it come 
true just as the Dalys did. But you’ve got to 


start right now! That’s easier than you think if 


you take these simple steps: 

1. Make the big decision—to put saving first 
before you even draw your pay. 

2. Decide to save a regular amount system- 
atically, week after week or month after 
month. Even small sums saved on a system- 
atic basis become a large sum in an amazingly 
short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up 


today in the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. You may save as little as $1.25 a week 
or as much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years you’ll have 
bonds and interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for your- 
self and your family but for the blessed free 
way of life that’s so important to us all. And 
in far less time than you think, you’ll discover 
that you have turned your dreams into reality, 
just as the Daly family did. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, 
SAVE NOW—THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and 


the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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s OTHER NIGHT we saw a most unusual movie. It 
was “Dust Or Destiny,” a film about faith produced by Moody Bible 
Institute. Advance reports indicated that this was a terrific 
production, but we were skeptical; we doubted whether any 
movie could prove the existence of God. Somehow we felt that film 
was not the proper medium for a religious message. But we 
were wrong. The movie was superb. It had such an impact that 
your editors felt compelled to plan the article on page 12. 
We believe that this unusual movie is big news for Kiwanis because 
it provides Support of Churches committee chairmen with 
a dramatic means for 
stimulating people’s in- 
terest in a Divine plan. 
To our knowledge, there 
has never been any 
medium for popular re- 
ligious education so 
compelling as “Dust Or 
Destiny.” The cover 
picture shows a scene 
from one of the films 
described in the article, 
“Sermons from Sci- 
ence,’ on page 12. 





Moody Institute of Science photo 
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Ro. SOME YEARS now we've been plugging the idea that 

Kiwanians should read the magazine because it gives new ideas for 
community service and also tells about the workings of our 
organization. There is abundant proof that Kiwanians do get 
these things from the International magazine, but your editors are 
always happy to uncover some new evidence—like that which came 
from Ellensburg, Washington not long ago. This imaginative club 
conducts a quiz about each issue. The best-informed 

Kiwanian wins a prize, everyone has fun working out the answers, 
and each Kiwanian thinks more than he otherwise would about 

the Objects, Objectives and action programs of Kiwanis. Here’s how 
the quiz works. Once a month the president reminds club 

members to read the latest issue thoroughly. The next week 

each man receives a set of questions when he gets to the meeting. 
These are filled out before the speaker begins and are 

graded by a committee. Winners are announced at the following 
meeting, and the high-point man is awarded ten dollars. These are 
three of the questions asked about the September 1950 

issue: 1) Joseph LaBine wrote a very enlightening article 

titled, “Why Citizens Don’t Vote.” What was the chief reason? 
Poll Taxes ( ), Political Machines ( ), Indifference ( ), Too 

Lazy ( ), Feeling That “My Vote Won’t Count” ( ), Ignorance ( ). 
2) How many fatal hospital fires start each month [circle one] 
three a day, two a week, one a week, two a month, one a month. 

3) In what city did volunteer labor and loaned equipment 

do a community service by cutting down 3771 dead trees on Dead 
Tree Day? [circle one] Springfield, Illinois; Topeka, Kansas; 
Gary, Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky. “This quiz must be short 
enough to fit into the meeting before the program 

begins,” Immediate Past President Allen Smith cautions other clubs. 
“Also, questions should be of the multiple choice, true-false, 
completion or matching types, since no Kiwanian should be asked to 
read the magazine the way a student studies a textbook. —C.W.K. 
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-RUST-OLEUM! 
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Silently, but ruthlessly (even as you 
are reading this) rust is gnawing 
away at machines, tanks, fences, pipes, 
fire escapes, metal sash, stacks—every 
rustable metal. To protect your in- 
vestment —to keep every possible 
pound of new steel for the defense 
program—to make all rustable metal 
surfaces last longer—adopt rust con- 
trol with RUST-OLEUM. 


RUST-OLEUM coats metal with a 
tough, pliable, film that dries to a 
hard, firm finish. It resists the ravages 
of rain, snow, salt air, heat, fumes 
and weathering. RUST-OLEUM can 
be applied even where rust has al- 
ready started. Available in many col- 
ors. Can be obtained promptly from 
Industrial Distributors’ stocks in 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


Beautifies AS IT PROTECTS 


Evanston, Illinois 


MAIL TODAY 


Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2466 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with 
recommended applications. 


Nome 


CE ee EE 


Firm 
Street Address__ 


Town ——— 


RUST-OLEUM Corporation 


GET THE FACTS... CLIP 
THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 











DISTRIBUTOR 
WANTED 


Exceptional Income 
Opportunity For 
High Type Man 





. . « contacting Kiwanis Clubs 
throughout your state with a highly 


acceptable “Fund Raising Plan” 
through the purchase and operation 
Operated 
These eye- 


Automatic Coin 
Confection Vendors. 
catching machines are proven money 
makers with their 
dispensing of standard 
brands, such as Hershey, Suchard, 


of ow 


appealing sales 


confection 
Dentyne, Beemans and other world 
advertised brands. Your sales expe- 
rience should cover franc hise, siding, 
books o1 and you 
must be capable of earning $12,000 
to $20,000 High 

starts Wire or 
for full details and personal inter- 
view. (See our ad Page 50, Feb. issue 


Kiwanis.) 


intangibles, ete., 
yearly. income 


immediately. write 


LAWRENCE MFG. CO. 


82 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 





JOIN THE MANY KIWANIS CLUBS 
NOW SELLING KIWANIS SOAP 


Enhance your Club treasury for Kiwanis Youth Activ- 
ities by this easy method. This soap is a french-milled 
soap of superb quality and fragrance Write for our 
liberal offer to clubs 


The Ivy Company 


fowned by Kiwanians! 
Green Lane, Penna. 






These timely bulletins tell 
how to solve your lawn 
problems. Like one New 

Jersey reader says, “LAWN 
CARE is jampacked with good advice.” 
Send now for the current issue and learn 
how to start your lawn off right this 
Spring. Just drop a card to... 


O M SckL & SONS CO. 
81 Spring St, Marysville, O olso Polo Alto, Col 


FREE 2 year subscription 


























Progress on the Hoover Report 

... As the curtain rises on the Eighty- 
second Congress, it is increasingly ap- 
parent that, second only to the urgency 
of mobilization, there will be a renewed 
demand for more efficient and econom- 
ical management of the federal govern- 
ment, which makes even more vital 
accomplishments of the recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Report. 

In evaluating the progress and poten- 
tialities of the program, reorganization 
becomes more than a matter of “dollar” 
economy, or even of efficiency as such. 
In these, of all times, the paramount 
objective should be the economical use 
of human effort. 

We excel Russia and all her satellites 
technologically and industrially, but we 
are heavily outweighed in terms of 
sheer manpower. In the coming struggle, 
every American hand, mind and heart 
must be made to count to the utmost. 
Since the federal government already 
employs two million persons and will 
doubtless expand, there was never a 
greater need for the wise utilization of 
this vast working force. 

We can never forget, not only the 
resolution which you passed at your 
International convention in 1949, but the 
sterling job which President Jackson 
did in speaking about the Hoover Re- 
port from one end of the country to the 
other and, also, the fine series of articles 
which you ran in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. 

Charles B. Coates 
Vice Chairman 
and General Manager Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report 
Dyslexia 
... We have no great problem of pov- 
erty or metropolitan delinquency in 
our club, and we have always strived 
to keep our projects on an over-2ll 
community basis. In this upper middle 
class group, where everyone hopes to 
send their children to college, a Dyslexia 
Institute project presents a fascinating 
possibility. 
Ward Ashman, Kiwanian 
Northwest Columbus, Ohio 


. .. The article in the January issue, 
“We Can Stop The Failures,” is very 
significant to all educators who are try- 
ing to solve the greatest problem in 
education—the ability to read. Is it 
permissible to reproduce “We Can Stop 
The Failures?” I would like to make 
this available to our teachers and to 
some of the school patrons. 

E. I. Gephart, Kiwanian 

Superintendent 

Ashtabula, Ohio City Schools 





Thank You, M. A. 


May I express to you, the editors, 
my deepest appreciation for the splen- 
did way in which you are holding true 
to the Kiwanis Objects as outlined on 
the back of the membership card. 

One can easily say, “Man shall not 
live by bread alone.” But man is an 
animal and believes in the law of self 
preservation. For. him, in general, 
obeying that law means looking out for 
himself first. But that does not give 
primacy to the spiritual. 

The articles you are publishing of 
those who have solved their business 
problems by giving primacy to the spi- 
ritual has made me increasingly con- 
scious of the way in which you are run- 
ning true to Kiwanis ideals. 

M. A. Hyde, Kiwanian 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Whose Axe? 
...I was sorry to see the article on Lee 
Pressman in The Kiwanis Magazine... 
It should be remembered that he con- 
fessed only after Hiss was caught up 
with . . . In this connection, who is 
Alvin Kugelmass and whose axe is he 
actually grinding? .. . It is common 
knowledge that the communists were 
very active in the CIO from the time of 
its formation until the Taft-Hartley law 
forced Murray to get rid of them: 

O. W. Habel, Kiwanian 

Saginaw, Michigan 


Author Kugelmass is in business for 
himself and represents no one but him- 
self. However, he has previously rep- 
resented: The Wall Street Journal, as 
correspondent, Pacific Coast edition; 
Newsweek Magazine, as correspondent, 
Southwest; Stars and Stripes, US Zone, 
Germany, as a reporter. He has written 
articles for Reader’s Digest, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Christian Herald, 
Parent’s Magazine, This Week maga- 
zine, True, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Baptist Leader, and many others. 
A recent contribution to The Saturday 
Evening Post was an editorial which 
exposed the fraudulent manner in which 
Russian children are taught American 
history. The only union or group he 
has ever joined is the Newspaper Guild, 
of which he is still a member. During 
the Thirties he was attacked by the 
Daily Worker in a column then written 
by Sender Garland. In a recent letter 
to us he said. “The two Americans 
whom I most worship are Thomas Jef- 
ferson, for his prose and his democratic 
ethic, and Oliver Wendell Holmes be- 
cause of his prose and fierce devotion to 
the Constitution. —The Editors. 
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Students at Texas A & M have 
access to a bank which 

loans money without 

asking questions or demanding 
repayment. Vet not one 

of the 2600 borrowers has 
taken advantage of this golden 


chance to chisel. 


N EVERY discussion group—club 
i ear or club lobby—it seems in- 
evitable that 
later will dolefully intone about the 
sorry state of today’s youth—‘no 


someone sooner or 


integrity, no sense of responsibility.” 

William K. Davis, for thirty years 
one of San Francisco’s leading real- 
tors, takes issue with such skeptics 
and offers concrete evidence to back 
his belief that collegians of today, 
under a thin veneer of cynicism and 
a blanket of be-bop, have an inher- 
ent honesty and sense of responsi- 
bility that we can count on to sustain 
our treasured American ideals. 

His evidence is a factual report of 
a quite uncomplicated experiment 
which he sponsored at Texas A & M 
College, his alma mater, back in 
1942. It is called the “Davis Loan-a- 
Buck Fund,” and it supplies students 
with cash loans—no questions asked, 
no interest charged, no time limit 
set for payment. 

In the seven years since the in- 
auguration of the fund, some 2603 
students have borrowed $29,363.26. 
Not one has failed to return the loan, 
despite the fact there is neither pen- 
alty nor publicity to be feared 
through failure to make repayment. 

“T was a farmer’s son,” Davis says, 
“and I remember well how I had to 






scrape and save to get through col- 
lege. I had to miss out on a lot of 
good times because I didn’t have the 
necessary dollar or two handy at the 
moment I needed them.” 

He sent a letter to Texas A & M 
officials. enclosing his check for five 
dollars, explaining the purpose of 
the fund and suggesting that it be 
administered strictly on a no-ques- 
tion-asked, no-interest, no-promise- 
to-pay basis. His letter was read at 
a faculty meeting and was received 
with enthusiastic approval. In fact, 
it brought several voluntary dona- 
tions to swell the initial amount. 

Administration of the fund was 
allotted to the placement office, un- 
der the supervision of the dean of 
men, and a window in the depart- 
ment where student financial trans- 
actions of all kinds are negotiated, 
was labeled “Davis Loan-a-Buck 
Fund.” 

Word of the fund spread quickly 
via the college papers. The ink on 
the new sign was scarcely dry when 
a student wearing a_ this-is-too- 
good-to-be-true look hesitantly 
asked for the loan of a dollar. No 
one asked him whether he wanted 
to buy a ball point pen for note tak- 
ing or a couple of beers for himself 
and girl friend. He was merely asked 
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to sign a card which stated that he 
had borrowed a dollar from the 
Davis Loan-a-Buck Fund. 

It is a policy of the administration 
that no solicitation of any kind be 
made for donations to the fund. Yet, 
in the few years since Davis’ check 
went forward, the fund had grown 
to $705.25 as of November 1, 1950. 
The major portion of the $700 in- 
crease has come from the borrowing 
students themselves. 

A scanning of the financial reports 
sent to Davis each month—a cour- 
tesy gesture on the part of the dean’s 
office in gratitude for his sponsorship 
—shows that approximately twenty 
per cent of the students who borrow 
money contribute small amounts to 
the fund. These “thank you’s” add 
up to an average of fifteen per cent 
of the total amount loaned during 
each month. As Davis points out: 
“Honesty isn’t the only fine quality 
that shows up in this record. Their 
voluntary contributions show a de- 
sire to help the other fellow. a sense 
of gratitude and fair play.” 

Voluntary contributions do come 
to the fund from persons who have 
heard of it and want to help. and 
the whole student body keeps it well 
in mind. A dormitory gave the fund 
$100 from its soft drink machine 
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By MARCIA LEE 
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profits. Another group collected coat 
hangers and gave the fund the 
money from their sale. One recent 
report describes a donation of eight 
dollars by a student in memory of 
a fellow student who was killed in 
an airplane crash. There was no 
question what to do with the two 
dollar bills found in the YMCA— 
“two more Davis bucks” was the 
immediate response. 

The compounding of service value 
over the net value of the fund might 
well astound the layman unfamiliar 
with the mechanics of money lend- 
ing. The fund total of $705.25 had a 
circulating value of $1180.75. In 
months when loans are repaid ex- 
ceptionally fast, it has had a circu- 
lating value as high as $3000. 

There is no stated limit to the 
amount a student may borrow, other 
than physical restrictions of the 
amount available at the time. Here 
again, the students evidence their 
consideration and sportsmanlike re- 
straint. The average amount of a 
loan stays consistently at close to 
eleven dollars. The largest ever 
made was thirty dollars—‘‘to buy a 
cap and gown for graduation,” the 
student voluntarily and apologetical- 
ly explained. 

“Most deplorers of youth’s lost in- 








tegrity are noticeably quieted,” 
Davis reports, “when I bring up the 
Loan-a-Buck statistics—2600 loans 
involving $30,000 and not a single 
penny lost. For the benefit of the 
most hardened skeptics I mention 
the check for ten dollars sent by the 
mother of a boy killed in action in 
World War II. The lad was a naval 
trainee who had been reassigned to 
overseas duty shortly after coming 
to Texas A & M. The mother ex- 
plained in her note that in one of his 
last letters the son had said, ‘If any- 
thing happens to me, be sure to send 
ten dollars to the Davis Buck 
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Fund’. THE END 
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T110 Marcantonio has been the 
\ ingle voice of negation in con- 

essional roll calls on _ pertinent 
issues probably more often than 
any other member of the Congress 
just prior to, during and since the 
war, and while no formal charge has 
been made that he is or was a mem- 
ber of the communist party, the is- 
ues on which he was found standing 
alone have more often than not 
touched disputed areas close to the 
heart of the political radical. 

The fact that he was finally de- 
re-election in November 
by James G. Donovan, a registered 


Democrat who had the endorsement 


of the Republican and Liberal 
partic is of more than passing in- 
terest 

The ignificance of the Donovan 
election is bette appreciated in New 


York than in the nation as a whole, 
but it can by no means be disposed 
of as a local matter. In the political 
crence departments of colleges and 

iversities and in the offices of the 
political tudy groups all over the 
d the sickeningly delayed ac- 
tion by the politicians, the struggle 
to overcome a parochialism imma- 
belief, the 
efficacy of community action, are be- 
ill the thor- 


ture almost beyond 
ing studied today with 
oughness due a major event in our 
political history. 

The passing of Marcantonio from 
the Washington picture means a few 
obvious things, including the with- 
drawal from the Congress of one of 


. ' 
the most colorful and 


vehement 
the capital has seen in many 
irs—a mart vigorous protago- 
nist, an outspoken fighter for what- 
ever he thinks he should fight for. 
His severest critics would concede 
him this description. But his passing 


means much more. 


The Importance ol the political 
duel may be seen in the fact that Mr 
Marcantonio was the only candidate 
in the nation-wide congressional 


defeat the New York 


Times openly urged in its editorial 


| 
election whose 


columns. This newspaper had de- 
manded the man’s repudiation in 
1948, exposed his voting records in 
a series of devastating editorials, 
only to watch his triumph over the 
politically stupid leadership of his 
opponents. Repeating its demand on 
the eve of the 1950 election the Times 
said, “It has long been obvious that 
Mr. Marcantonio’s views did not rep- 
resent American thinking, and it was 
made plain at the 1948 election that 
he no longer is—if he ever really had 
been—the representative of a ma- 
jority of the people in that district.” 





By JAMES F. ROCHE 


\lember, Kiwanis Club of New \ 


In 1948 Marcantonio won, running 
against separate Democratic and Re- 


publican candidates, although cap- 


turing only thirty-seven per cent of 
the vote cast in the district. Out of 


a total of somewhat over 101,000, he 
received 36,278 as the American 
Labor Party candidate. Said the 
Times in 1950: “This time all major 
parties are out to defeat Mr. Mar- 
cantonio, under the leadership of a 
Democrat, James G. Donovan, who 
also has Republican and Liberal sup- 
port. This time we hope and think 
that the effort will be successful.” 

The World Telegram & Sun added 
its editorial voice in a piece cap- 
tioned “Retire Marcantonio.” It went 
like this: 

“During one of the _ blackest 
periods for Americans in the war 
started by the communists in Korea, 
an appropriation came before Con- 
gress for military aid to countries 


City, New York 


opposing communism. The Senate 
approved, 66-to-0; the House of 
Representatives approved 361-to-1. 
The solitary vote in opposition was 
cast by Representative Vito Mar- 
cantonio. That, of course, isn’t the 
only red mark on the record of the 
man who wants now to go back to 
Congress to speak and act for Amer- 
icans of the Eighteenth Congression- 
al District in Harlem. His pro- 
communist score adds up so high 
there isn’t time nor room here to 
even start to go into it. James G. 
Donovan, coalition candidate to re- 
tire Marcantonio, is making a heart- 
ening fight against the communist 
conspiracy. But it still remains for 
those voters who want to deal a 
telling blow to communism and to 
Representative Marcantonio to turn 
out in such numbers that the Don- 
ovan victory will be overwhelming.” 

The Times went into more detail 
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The nonpartisan alliance which defeated Vite Marcantonio 


demonstrated the power of aggressive citizenship. 
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than its contemporary in revealing 
the Marcantonio record. Recalling 
its triple blast at Marcantonio of two 
years before which had revealed his 
record and his views as seeming “so 
remarkably compatible with the 
views of Moscow,” it added that his 
record in Congress in 1948-50 “does 
4 not contradict the past, but sub- 
stantiates it resoundingly.” 

The Times then found Marcantonio 
as one of two representatives voting 
in March against a widespread 
toughening of the laws against es- 
pionage; the only opponent to a 
record peacetime outlay of nearly 
$16 billion for defense; one of four 
against extension of the Selective 
Service Act; the only opponent in 
the House of an authorization of 


James G. Donovan, a political novice, beat 
Marcantonio because several parties put aside their 
‘ differences to achieve a common desire. 
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$1,222,500,000 in new appropriations 
for a second year of military aid to 
nations resisting communism. 

Columnist Raymond Moley, re- 
calling Marcantonio’s seven terms in 
the Congress, described his line as 
“consistently sympathetic with aims 
and diversions of Soviet Russia,” 
adding, “He would deny that he is a 
communist, although he has com- 
munist support. But by a demagogic 
appeal to class hatreds, he sways a 
large, benighted array of voters 
whose origins lie in almost every 
corner of the world.” 

Mareantonio had _ been = strong 
enough and smart enough in the past 
to have won the endorsement of both 
the Democratic and Republican 
parties, and had erected political 
fences powerful enough to command 
and hold for himself the divergent 
strengths of men of nominally an- 
tagonistic parties. While the Eight 
eenth District was strongly Demo- 
cratic in registered voters, Marcan- 
tonio was a cute operator when it 
came to splitting his opponents. 

Indeed, the story of the Marcan- 
tonio success as a minority party 
man on election day had been based 
on the inability or unwillingness of 
his opponents to unite against him 
But one of his great sources of 
strength, too, was his unceasing 
labor as a congressman in the in- 
terests of his constituents. Marcan- 
tonio won in the past because he had 
the support of the politicians who 
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recognized his deliver a 
solid bloc of voting strength to who- 
ever lined up with him. He held the 
vote of the needy in his district by 
his unrelenting labors in their favor, 
for jobs or relief or anything else 
they needed. This, plus a vigor as a 
campaigner, a talent with words, a 


power to 


fine stage presence which rouses 
audiences to fever pitch 

But, as the Times pointed out, he 
won his last victory with only thirty- 
seven per cent of the district’s votes, 
which would indicate that the split- 
ting of the opposition was his major 
weapon. The Democrat opponent, 
John P. Morrissey, in that 1948 elec- 
tion, campaigned on the belief that 
the strong Democratic registry would 
win him the ballots; the Republican, 
John Ellis, appealed to youth and 
to the ideals of the new 
world. Marcantonio slipped through 


the breach which these two created 


postwar 


[ns Novemper of last year, it ap- 
peared that the time for party regu- 
larity was past. The bugaboo of this 
voters 
labels 


“regularity” which prompts 
to throw their support to 
rather than talents took quite a lick- 
ing. Even that sterling proponent of 
party loyalty, Jim Farley, shocked 
the New York an- 
nouncing that he would not support 


electorate by 


the Democratic party candidate for 
the mayoralty. 
But 


single individual’s attitude was that 


more illustrative than any 
of groups such as the electorate of 
who eased their Gov- 
Bowles out of office 


term to his 


Connecticut, 
Chester 
granting a 
advertising 


ernor 
while new 
one-time agency asso- 
ciate and fellow Democrat, Senator 
Bill Benton. Although the defeat of 
Mr. Bowles was not exactly an upset 
of pre-election predictions, it had 
been believed that whatever his fate, 
Mr. Benton would share it. But the 
folks up Connecticut way took them 
as individuals and so voted. 

The outcomes in Ohio and Cali- 
fornia indicated that the people were 
not influenced either way merely be- 
cause a candidate brought a promi- 
nent name to the arena. A Presi- 
dent’s son won and a President's 
son lost. Nor was the label of anti- 
labor of much strength either, ac- 
cording to the experts’ analysis of 
Mr. Taft's voting strength in the big 
industrial centers. 

If the November elections can be 
said to have proved any single point, 
it would seem to be that the Amer- 
ican voter has progressed along the 
road to independence beyond any 
previous advance in his history. This 


may not be a pleasant fact to the 
politician, but to the rest of us it is 
a heartening reassurance, a promise 
of eventual political maturity for a 
people who too often have been ac- 
tivated at the polls by heart and too 
seldom by mind. 

The situation in New York State 
will help prove the point. There, as 
the Republican Governor Dewey was 
swept back into office with a plural- 
ity of 550,000, the same electorate 
went to the trouble of splitting votes 
to an extent that carried the Demo- 
crat Herbert H. Lehman back to the 
Senate by a 223,000 plurality. 

It took a heap of thought and ef- 
fort on the part of the little people 
who behind the curtain to 
scramble their political favors that 
thoroughly. That is not all. In New 
York City, where more than half of 
the state’s are centered, the 
people turned away from both tradi- 
tional parties after their duty to 
Dewey and Lehman was fulfilled, 
and named as their mayor one Vin- 
cent R. Impellitteri, who defied the 
once and occasionally still-powerful 
Tammany Hall to run on his self- 
created Experience Party ticket. 

In the Dewey-Lehman victories 
the voters indicated that they cared 
less for the official political designa- 
tions than for the men themselves. 
They said, in effect, “Don’t tell me 
the party he belongs to; tell me what 
he has done thus far and what he 
expects to do in the future.” In the 
Donovan election it was the politi- 
cians who spoke up, who said to the 
voters, “You have been asking fo: 
a man to support. Here, 
offer you one.” In other words, the 
politicians in this instance matched 
the people in political maturity, for 
Candidate Donovan went into the 
election fight, not as the entry of any 
single party, but as the candidate of 
all three of the major parties of his 
community, a registered Democrat 
endorsed by the Republican 
Liberal parties. 


went 


votes 


now, we 


and 


Tue ract that the parties in this in- 
stance concentrated their strength on 
a man who lacked the more positive 
Marcantonio assets, notably vigor 
and color; that he was, as a matter of 
fact, too serious minded a man to be 
much concerned with the normal 
ballyhoo of campaign, is even more 
strongly in support of the theory 
that the day of political miracles is 
not past. 

At no time during his campaign 
did Mr. Donovan promisé much, 
though he knew his rival was a man 
who had and would promise many 


things. As the campaign progressed 
Mr. Marcantonio went to his con- 
stituents on street corners and in the 
streets, moving about in a big, alu- 
minum-painted mobile office carry- 
ing four loudspeakers and a speaking 
platform in the rear, with desks and 
filing cabinets within for the aides 
who worked with as much enthusi- 
asm as he did. Mr. Marcantonio had 
his own desk inside, too, and there 
he sat, answering his vast 
spondence between speeches, while 
on the outside the big car carried a 
painted invitation to all to “come in” 
and meet “your fighting congress- 
man.” 

Mr. Donovan employed no such 
facilities. It is typical of his character 
that he did not. Rather, he went 
about the task of meeting people who 
were willing to be reminded, as they 
had been reminded again and again, 
that the big job was to rid the dis- 
trict of a man whose vote was, to 
say the least, not in line with the 
thinking of the majority of the men 
and women who had been chosen by 
the people of the nation to sit in 
Congress and as elected representa- 
tives, to bring about legislation 
needed to keep America strong. 

Indeed, as one considers what sort 
of man this was who defeated Mar- 
cantonio, one thinks of him as re- 
verting to a career which as a young- 
er man he had hoped to follow. His 
first love architecture, before 
the law lured him. He had shown an 
independence of politicians during 
the years he served in the New York 
State Senate, and he knew that some 
of the old line Democrats, even those 
bitterly Marcantonio, 
considered him something of a mav- 
erick because he had committed the 
sin of running for office with Repub- 
lican and Liberal support—in addi- 
tion, of course, to the Democratic. 
The fact that the Eighteenth New 
York nominally was heavily Demo- 
cratic made the old timers feel that 
this Donovan should have run, if at 
all, as a Democrat and nothing else. 

But he knew that this was a fight 
against a man and his ideals and that 
it would be won not by traditional 
party appeal but rather by a mar- 
shalling of the masses who had little 
if any concern for party. 

Jim Donovan smiles easily, and he 
has the lean quality of youth and 
the alert eyes of an intelligent man. 
He said among other things that he 
hoped when elected to sit down with 
the men whose interest in New York 
City is ships and commerce so that 
the port, as the great major source 

(See mr. vito page 43) 
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opposed to 
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Many communities fail to attract 


new business firms because local boosters 


don’t realize that 


ye SINCE there has been a Cham- 
_4 ber of Commerce, industry has 
been wooed with alluring offers by 
countless communities in a constant 
attempt to attract new business to 
their towns. 

Unfortunately for most of those 
communities, industry has exercised 
dignified restraint in selecting sites 
for new factories. Any industry with 
integrity makes a practice of reject- 
ing the advances of towns willing to 
prostitute themselves to secure a 
new plant. 

Although it has spent almost 
thirty-six billion dollars in con- 
structing and completely equipping 
new plants since the end of World 
War II, industry has been painstak- 
ingly cautious about selecting the 
sites for new factories. Except, per- 
haps, for a slight feeling of contempt, 
industry in general has remained 
singularly unimpressed by commu- 
nities which have demonstrated a 
willingness to sell themselves cheap- 
ly. Usually such towns bulwark 
their natural advantages by offering 
subsidies to industries searching for 
new factory sites. The most familiar 
form of the subsidies are land grants 
or relief—partial or complete—from 
the payment of municipal taxes. 
Such subsidies are offered with more 
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good will than wisdom .. . and they 
are rejected with more wisdom than 
good will. 

When it’s searching for a new 
plant site, an industry isn’t looking 
for a handout—it’s looking for a wife. 
When it undertakes to build a new 
plant, industry is planning an asso- 
ciation that’s as intimate as marriage 
and even more permanent. It wants 
to feel a mutual responsibility with 
the town it settles in. If an industry 
accepts subsidies, it can never be 
certain when the community will 
suddenly withdraw its charms and 
offer them to another industry. 

There are many practical reasons 
for this. Industry expects many 
things of a community—good cul- 
tural and recreational facilities, for 
instance—and it can not expect a 
community to continue to provide 
these attractions without support in 
the form of taxes. Moreover, com- 
munities which offer land grants are 
not sacrificing as much as they might 
believe. Generally, the cost of the 
land is only a small percentage of the 
over-all expense of constructing and 
equipping a new plant. “Rarely, if 





ever, would the donation of land for 
a plant site influence the selection 
of a community,” says H. Y. Bassett, 
vice-president and general manager 



















By WILLIAM B. FURLONG 


of the Wolverine Tube Division of 
Calumet and Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Company. 

While industry will not overlook 
other deficiencies in a community to 
accept a subsidy, a town hoping to 
attract new industry doesn’t have to 
stand modestly on the sidelines, 
wistfully hoping to be noticed. It 
can emphasize its good points and 
try to overcome its deficiencies. 

A girl with matrimonial inclina- 
tions maps a campaign, first, to find 
the kind of man she wants, and sec- 
ond, to catch him. The tactics of a 
community seeking a new industry 
should be exactly the same. First, 
it should study and search for the 
type of industry that’s best suited 
for the community, and then it 
should lay plans to attract the in- 
dustry through legitimate means. 

Success in both phases of the cam- 











paign depends largely on the extent 
of cooperation among the various 
elements in the community. Leaders 
from every branch of community life 
should be 
dynamic team. 
mony of this group should infiltrate 


welded into a cohesive, 
The spirit and har- 


throughout the community. A proud, 
happy community is one which will 
attract industry best 

Just as 
her natural endowments 
them—too 
must accept and capitalize upon what 


a girl can’t greatly alter 
or lack of 


readily, a community 


it has been given by nature. Among 
the first natural assets which an in- 
dustry in search of new plant sites 
studies in a community—and there- 
fore those 


should study in itself 


which a community 
are basic, un- 
changeable factors like nearness to 
raw materials and a ready market, 
availability of suitable labor and 


swift, cheap transportation, and 
nearness to suppliers or subcontrac- 
tors. A town seeking new industry 
should study and weigh these fac- 
tors in its own makeup, then try to 
woo an industry which would be 
most inclined to capitalize on the as- 
sets possessed by the town. 

That's only the first step—finding 
the industry or industries with which 
your community would be most 
compatible. The next task—attract- 
ing the attention of the industry, 
wooing it and landing it—is much 
more complex 

There are 
girl can cultivate 
to cook, sew, wash the clothes, keep 


many talents which a 
such as an ability 


the house clean, and remain irresist- 
ably attractive—that will ripen her 
chances of securing the right male. 
Similarly, there are many 
which a community can cultivate 
that will improve its chances of at- 


assets 





























“.. quartered in 
| a hotel room 
| which overlooked 
the slum” 





tracting a new industry. These are 
some of the most important factors 
which an industry likes to find in 
a town: 

(1) An alert, 
businesslike city government. In- 
dustries prefer communities which 
function on a balanced budget and 
which boast both a comparatively 
low debt per capita and good munici- 
pal facilities. That requires efficiency 


progressive, and 


in government 

(2) An spirit. 
This spirit is reflected in the pride 
which the local businessmen take in 
their community and the skill of the 
keeping the 


aggressive town 


local newspaper in 
townspeople informed about local as 
well as national and international 
news. 

(3) A clean appearance. Not only 
will cleanliness in the town help in 
the maintenance of a plant, but rec- 
ords indicate that industrial ab- 
senteeism is lower in towns which 
are kept clean. 

(4) Good health facilities and hos- 
pitals. Many companies go to con- 
siderable expense to determine the 
health and personality characteris- 
tics of its employees. If a community 
does not have adequate facilities to 
protect the health of its citizens, if 
it doesn’t provide a health program 
to minimize the danger of epidemics 
and chronic illnesses due to local 
conditions, then a company feels that 
its expenditures of time and money 
will be wasted in such a community. 

(5) A good educational system, li- 
braries, and other cultural facilities. 
Employees with school-age children 
will be intensely interested in edu- 
cational facilities available. Even the 
possession of only a mediocre educa- 
tional system may adversely affect 
a community. Furthermore, indus- 
tries that require employees of a high 
mental caliber in the operation of a 
new plant will wish the community 
to boast cultural facilities consonant 
with the mental level of the em- 
ployees of the company. 

(6) Adequate recreational facil- 
ities and congregation 
where townspeople can play and 
visit together. Since most industries 
regard an active recreational pro- 
gram as an important part of modern 
industrial relations, they feel that 
communities which fail to offer facil- 
ities for recreation are lacking in an 
important respect. 

(7) Churches representing all de- 
nominations. Obviously companies 
will be reluctant to build a new plant 
in a community which practices 
racial or religious prejudice since 
employees which the company trans- 


places of 





“...factors which industry likes to find...” 


fers from another plant may belong 
to the minority group. 

(8) Suitable housing at 
which employees can afford. 

(9) Good shopping centers. 

It’s difficult to find a community 
with all of these characteristics but 
industry keeps on looking — and 
overlooking communities which have 
too few of these factors. 

The reaction of the citizens and 
civic leaders of Blank Junction, 
when they discovered that they had 
been slighted, was that of a girl who 
has been left waiting at the altar— 
a blend of wounded pride and su- 
preme indignation. “Why,” they 
asked, “were we bypassed?” The 
reply was enlightening but hardly 
flattering. 

Blank Junction, according to the 
company, had the poorest education- 


costs 
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among the final eight 
cities considered. Its recreational 
facilities consisted of “a picture show 
and pool rooms.” The run-down con- 
dition of the and 
private homes demonstrated that the 
people of the town lacked much in 
the way of civic pride. In fact, when 
company officials visited the town, 
they were quartered in a hotel room 
which overlooked the slums of the 
community. Moreover, the slums 
fringed the business section. Imagine 
a girl inviting a prospective fiance 
to a dirt-littered home for dinner 
and then meeting him at the door in 
a torn housecoat, no cosmetics, and 
straggling hair! 

In its anxiety to land the new in- 
dustry, their town committed a blun- 
der which practically ended its hopes 
of being selected—it offered to ex- 


al facilities 


business houses 
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empt the company from all but $440 


of county taxes every year. Another 
city bluntly put the tax lead at $46,- 
000 and still another set taxes at 
$75,000 a year. Officials of the com- 
pany indicated that they 
to assume a fair share of the tax 
burden. Otherwise, they said, they 
did not see “how the 
could furnish proper schools, recrea- 
tion, 
company employees.” The reply was 
a jolt to Blank Junction but now the 
community is toiling to overcome its 
deficiencies. It plans to avoid mak- 
ing the same mistakes twice. 
There’s one advantage which com- 


expected 


community 


sewers, and city services for 


munities courting industry enjoy 
which is not possessed by women 
wooing men. Communities don't 


have to be subtle or coy in their 
pursuit of their objectives. They can 


chase industry with all the blatant 
enthusiasm at their command. Many 
communities have found it profitable 
to produce pamphlets outlining the 
desirable features of the town. The 
pamphlets are then mailed to every 
company 
which is suited to the resources of 
the community. 


involved in an_ industry 


While industry encourages pride 
and enthusiasm in a community, it 
also desires a realistic attitude. In- 
dustry is quick to recognize a cham- 
ber-of-commerce sales talk and dis- 
counts much of what it is told under 
such circumstances. It would rather 
have the unvarnished facts, the de- 
ficiencies as well as the advantages. 
Industry respects a community 
which admits its deficiencies forth- 
rightly and just as forthrightly tries 
to overcome them. THE END 
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One of the technicians producing 
the remarkable films 
Bible Institute takes 
pictures of the growth of a camellia. 

Time-lapse photography 


for Moody 


reveals a miracle taking place. 


ke YEARS, theologians and organ- 
ized religion have been plagued 
by doubters who found the existence 
of God incompatible with the laws of 
science. But with the passing of time 
more and more scientists have come 
to learn that the new rules they have 
been discovering recently fit in to a 
general pattern which indicates that 
is an over-all Plan. For this 
reason, study of science is no longer 
a breeding ground for atheism. 

But in even recent years, 
and religion have become 
closer, to the point where the rules 
of life on this planet no longer mere- 
ly make science compatible with re- 
ligion—they are in themselves the 
best proof of a Creator and a Ruler 
with a master plan. 

Those who doubt 
merging of science 
should see one of the color motion 


there 


more 


science 


this complete 
and _ religion 


In a remarkable sequence which shows 
that bats developed radar lone before humans, 

a Moody scientist tests a bat’s ability 
to avoid the bars blocking his passage. Here a 
blindfolded bat swerves through the obstacles. 


Remarkable motion pictures, preduced by a 


minister, show that Goed’s handiwork is all around us. 


SERMONS FROM SIEVE 


By FELIX B. STREYCKMANS 


pictures being produced by the 
Moody Institute of Science, which is 
a part of the Moody Bible Institute 
of Chicago. Four 
already completed by a small band 


motion pictures 
of technicians have created amaze- 
ment among scores of industrial and 
community group audiences during 
the past year or so. With what ap- 
pears to be Divine assistance—be- 
cause these pictures are produced on 
tremendously small budgets. and 


without any of the high-priced per- 
sonnel available to Hollywood—Dr. 
Irwin A. Moon, the director, and his 
eleven assistants who had never seen 





itute of Science photos 


Moody Inst 























the inside of a major picture studio, 
have surpassed anything that has 
come out of Hollywood in the way of 
nature study, coupled with time 
lapse and microscopic photography. 
The resulting pictures deserve all 
the fabulous terms of praise asso- 
ciated with Hollywood enterprises 
from the entertainment standpoint, 
while at the same time they have 
exceeded anything previously pro- 
duced anywhere with regard to 
theme. 

The theme is this: Without asking 
you to have faith, without asking you 
to believe in the Bible, without ap- 
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pealing to your idealism, and only 
requiring that you have an open 
mind, Moody shows you these photo- 
graphs of animal, vegetable, insect, 
plant and bird life, without argu- 
ment, without quotations from Scrip- 
ture, and lets you decide at the end 
of each film whether what is taking 
place right here on earth now, be- 
fore your own eyes, is a grand co- 
incidence, an evolution of survival, 
or the plan of a Master, who not 
only has created according to His 
own design, the world in which we 
live, but most obviously has a direct 
interest in every one of the creatures 
in it. 

Laymen who have seen these films 
agree that anyone who witnesses this 


photographic .evidence of miracle 
after miracle without admitting the 
dependence of every one of us upon 
a Higher Source, simply has not 
viewed the pictures with an open 
mind. Here is what these remarkable 
films portray. 

A bat has his eyes covered with 
adhesive tape and then he is re- 
leased to fly through an areaway 
where vertical sticks are placed a 
few inches apart so that the passages 
are too narrow for his wing span. 
But when the bat comes to this line 
of obstacles, he banks sharply and 
flies through one of the openings 
without touching a stick on either 
side. The bat obviously does not de- 
pend upon sight to avoid an object, 
nor does he see in the dark in order 
to get about, as many people think. 

In another sequence, the same bat 
has his jaws tied shut with a thread. 
Then, with eyes open, he is released 
to fly through the same obstacle 
course and flutters helplessly against 
the upright sticks. Why? Through 
sound amplification and _ photog- 
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raphy, you are told with astonishing 
clarity. 

The Moody Institute of Science has 
made its own equipment to translate 
into a frequency audible by the 
human ear the sound with a maxi- 
mum output of about 35,000 cycles 
per second that a bat makes when 
it flies. This sound is outside the 
range of the human ear, which can- 
not detect sound above 15,000 cycles 
per second. The pictures show sev- 
eral bats flying around the micro- 
phone and as each comes near to it, 
the loudspeaker records the hum- 
ming sound. And so, with eyes shut 
or open, and in the dark or in light, 
the bat sends out this wave of sound 
as he flies and whenever it hits an 
object ahead, it is transmitted back 
to him, enabling him to gauge the 
distance and direction of any im- 
pediment in his path. 

“Just like radar,” you say. And 
you are right. 

The bat’s use of radar is just as 
complicated as man’s. The humming 
sound that a bat makes is a series of 


Left, scientists place tape over the bat’s eyes, 
but the bat is still able to dodge the obstacles successfully. 
When the bat is muzzled with thread, left center, the 
animal cannot emit radar signals, and hence is unable to 
dodge obstacles. Above, an electronic device 

translates the bat’s sonar waves, making them audible, 
































clicks which emanates from his 
throat, each one lasting only about 
1/100th of a second. But although the 
click itself has a constant duration, 
the number per second varies con- 
siderably, according to the informa- 
tion portrayed by the Moody Science 
Institute’s film. 

When a bat is flying in the open 
and there are few obstacles, the rate 
is only about five clicks per second, 
but as an obstacle is approached or 
if he is in close quarters, the rate in- 
creases to as many as sixty clicks 
per second. The more information 
the bat needs to navigate properly, 
the more impulses he sends out, in- 
creasing the amount of information 
he gets back. All this is shown very 
clearly in photography of great tech- 
nical excellence. 

And, as a viewer assimilates this 
sequence of pictures, he is bound to 
ask himself, “Who created the bat’s 
radar system? Surely not the bat 
into whom it has been born.” And 
the producers of the film are willing 
to let you decide for yourself. As 
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the audience is deciding, each person 
the articles he 
invention of radar 
the 
stories have regarded man’s 
without ever having 
before that fo: 
creatures of God 
unfail- 


bound to review 
has read about the 
by man and how great writers 
of these 
creative ability 
mentioned centuries 
ore 
has used same system 
ingly 

When the audience sees the first of 
these the 


of the photography and 


sequences he marvels at 
ext elle nee 
becomes well aware of the expensive 
that 


Institute has in 


laboratory and research work 
the Moody Science 
back of these films 


self he regards as one of those phe- 


The incident it- 
nomenal things that occur occasion- 
ally in nature as well as everywhere 
», and perhaps he is not convinced 
But as thes 
miracle after miracle is vividly im- 


else 
pictures run on, and 
pressed upon him, the mechanics of 
the though they 
are, begin to become less important 
and he first, the 
plausibility, and then the surety of 
the Divine plan. 


Take the case of the grunion 


picture, excellent 


begins to see, 


The 


grunion is a fish from five to seven 

















inches long, which makes its home 
along the shores of southern Cali- 
fornia. During the spring of the 
year, thousands of them come up on 
the lay their eggs. 
Grunion nights are written up in the 
that There is 
no question when the schools of fish 


beaches to 


newspapers of area. 


will come up on shore because the 
eggs must be laid at precisely the 
right hour each year or 
not This is during 
of the 


year and at night at the period of the 


the specie 
will propagate 
the highest tide in the spring 
new moon or two weeks later, dur- 
ing the full moon. 

Not only must the grunion lay the 
eggs at this period, but exactly at the 
peak of the tide, because these small 
fish ride on the tide up onto the sand 
to the highest that the 


But even before the water 


point water 
reaches. 
reaches that point, the female arches 
her back and buries her tail in the 
sand to the depth of several inches. 
She couldn’t do this if the sand were 
not thoroughly saturated with water 
to make it easy to penetrate. Which 
means that if she were to wait only 
a few seconds when the water had 
receded, her attempts would be in 
vain. 

Moreover, the 
would be marooned on the sand, be- 


female grunion 
cause she had come during the peak 
of the tide and succeeding breakers 
would not wash up high enough to 
get her back to the sea. As a result, 
these fish must come in at the very 
moment the tide 
reach its greatest peak, bury varts of 
their bodies in the sand for just a few 


when is about to 














brief moments while the are 
laid and while the male grunion de- 
posit their milt in the sand around 
the bodies of the female. The female 
must then wriggle herself free im- 
mediately so that when the next 
wave comes, she can be washed out 
into the water again, because from 
then on, the tide will be receding. 
And if you are not yet convinced 
that this minute accuracy is essen- 
tial, consider this. If the eggs were 
to be buried an hour too soon, suc- 
ceeding waves that come up would 


egss 


wash the eggs out to sea where they 
would If they 
buried just an hour late, when the 


be destroyed. are 
waves were receding and not reach- 
ing their farthest point up on shore, 
the the 
nights would wash them out. 
And so, the Moody Science Insti- 
has 


tide on succeeding 


rising 


tute taken motion pictures of 
this phenomenon and lets its audi- 
ence decide how the grunion knows 


just when and how to lay its eggs. 


These remarkable photographs 
also show the development and 
hatching of a grunion egg under a 
high-power microscope. The eggs 


are transparent, so with the addition 
of time lapse photography, the audi- 
ence is able to see the cells multiply. 
At the center of the egg is a cluster 
of globules of oil which supply food 
for the growing embryo. By a con- 
tinuous process of cell division—it- 
self a miracle beyond the ken of man 
the egg grows until finally you can 
see a rhythmic throbbing, the very 
pulse of life. 
After two days, the fish begins to 












Left, countless grunion wriggling on a beach in southern California 
show the complexity of the Divine plan. For these fish must time their 
arrival from the ocean depths so as to hit the beaches during a short 
period of high tide. Before the tide recedes, the females must lay 
their eggs, above, and the males have to fertilize the roe. Right, a 
fish speaks into the Moody microphone for another of the amazing films 
which prove God’s presence by showing the intricacy of life around us. 










take shape. Plainly formed are the 
circles that are to be the eyes, and 
before the fish is fully developed, 
there is a more pronounced throb- 
bing that will be the actual heart 
beat when the heart comes into 
being. And right on the motion pic- 
ture screen, egg after egg pops open 
and a tiny grunion comes forth—a 
fish which, although unable to read 
and unable to listen to the instruc- 
tions of his parents whom it will 
never see, will be able in the future 
to lay eggs on the sand at the very 
time when—shall we say Nature?— 
intended it. 

If you wonder whether the tiny 
grunion might be hatched in the 
sand and never reach the water, your 
wonderment is being dispelled. The 
narrator tells you that the tiny fish 
develops in seven to ten days, but 
does not hatch until and unless the 
shell of the dissolved by 
moisture. Therefore, the fish will 
not hatch unless a wave comes up 
over the sand in which it is develop- 
ing and is therefore able to wash the 
young fish out to sea. 

Can any audience wonder who 
taught the grunion all this without 
having the answer that theologians 
expect? For centuries man has 
studied the tide in order to navigate 
the seas, and there are many hulks 
of wrecked vessels along the rocky 
coasts of California to show where 
he has failed to perfect his knowl- 
Yet man—and especially the 
Unbeliever—is supposed to be 
smarter than the grunion. If he is, 
it is the grunion, plus Something 


egg is 


edge. 


Else smarter than man that controls 
the breeding life of that small fish. 
The Pacific Golden Plover is a bird 
that lives and mates off the coast of 
Alaska and Siberia but flies 2000 
miles in the wintertime to the 
Hawaiian Islands. If that  bird’s 
navigating instruments were only a 
small percentage off, the tangent 
would widen in 2000 miles to the 
point where he would miss this small 
island by a wide sweep. But each 
year, thousands of these birds, with a 
(See SERMONS page 44) 
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Another of the remarkable events 

filmed by Moody is the emergence of a 
butterfly from its chrysalis. The 

film shows the transformation of an ugly 
caterpillar into a beautiful 

yellow swallowtail butterfly—evidence 
of a Divine plan at work in the world. 



























NONSIDER the teen-ager! He toils 
is not, nor does he spin. His nights 
are an affront to the community 
peace and an assault upon the family 
budget. His days are a whirl of 
breathless activities, all calculated 
to keep him at a safe distance from 
the high 
school education. In his vocabulary, 
“thought” means waste-of-time and 
“responsibility” is spelled “nuts!” 
He speaks a language all his own, 
usually at the top of his voice. He 
wriggles and calls it dancing, coughs 
off-key calls it He is 
a creature of whims moods, 
scorner 


ennobling processes of 


music. 
and 
tangents, a 
of pertinent an asker of 
impertinent questions, a big question 
of the future, the despair of the 
present, and public enemy No. 1! 
So the American adult 
the average American teen- 
ager. For this we have the word of 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Roberts in her new 
Leadership of Teen-Age 


and 


skittishness and 
values, 


average 
views 


be 0k, 
Groups. 
Leadership of Teen-Age Groups is 
published by the Association Press 
of New York, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Board of Young Men’s Chris- 
You can buy it 
bookstore. 


tian Associations 


for three dollars in 


any 


Du 


A revealing new book about teen-agers shows 


responsibility under indirect adult leadership. 


fo Lh: 


Its theme, sounded in the opening 
sentence of the preface, is that the 
above picture of America’s high 
school generation is hogwash, and 
that “Teen-agers are not problems. 
They are people.” 

Being people, they have problems 
—even as you and I. 

The formulator of these views is 
a parent, has been a teacher. For 
more than twenty years Mrs. Roberts 
has “had fun and picked up a liberal 
education,” as she phrases it, acting 
as advisor to clubs for boys and 
girls. From her experience she has 
skimmed the cream. The result is a 
brief (195 page), readable book. 

Really it is two books in one. 

It is a practical set of instructions 
on “how to be a good leader of young 
people’s groups.” As such, it has 
value for youth group advisors and 
youth counselors. 

It is also a demand that commu- 
nities stand up and be counted on 
the issue of what, if anything, they 
are doing to help their teen-agers 
get over the hump that separates 
childhood from adulthood. As such, 
it is a challenge to community lead- 
ers, schools, churches, service clubs 
and civic organizations generally. 

Mrs. Roberts takes issue with what 


the wisdom of Key Club and other movements which give the kids 
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she calls the major misconceptions 
about the American youngster. To 
the charge that “he does not have a 
thought in his head,” Mrs. Roberts 
replies that he has too many 
thoughts. To the teen-ager, the 
world is still wonder and mystery. 
He is interested in all its aspects, and 
he skips from idea to idea with the 
greatest of ease and breathtaking 
rapidity. To the unsympathetic adult, 
this spells flightiness. Actually it is 
merely excessive mental activity. 

The teen-ager, in Mrs. Roberts’ 
kindly opinion, is not irresponsible. 
“Nothing,” she writes, “is too much 
for him to do for or with his own 
group. He will take the initiative, 
be responsible for himself, and often 
for his weaker friends.” At home, 
she notes, his willingness to assume 
responsibility is usually propor- 
tionate to his parents’ patience. His 
“seeming lack of responsibility” 
there, she writes, “is sometimes due 
to denying him initiative in doing 
things around the house. A girl 
wants to make a cake. Mother thinks 
more eggs will be wasted than the 
cake is worth. A girl or boy, more 
often than not, is expected to do the 
most uninteresting jobs.” 

What seems to be rebelliousness 





















on the part of the teen-ager is 
merely his growing pains. His is a 
transition age. He is no longer child, 
not yet adult. He is trying to reach 
maturity, but he wants to get there 
in his own way at his own pace. 
Teen-agers, remarks Mrs. Roberts in 
a shrewd and pithy sentence, “can be 
led, but when you try to pull or drive 
them, they resist.” 

Deep in nine out of ten teen-agers 
is the “need to belong.” Hence the 
importance of teen-age organiza- 
tions. To show what a good teen- 
age group is, Mrs. Roberts sets up a 
yardstick and lays it alongside exist- 
ing organizations. She does this by 
measuring each type of group in the 
light of these questions: 

(1) “Does the group life provide 
opportunity for adequate discus- 
sion of all questions and make pro- 
vision for constructive and satisfying 
mental, social and physical activity? 

(2) “Does a good balance exist 
between adult authority and youth- 
ful freedom?” 

High school secret societies, cellar 
clubs and neighborhood gangs all 
come up with a negative answer to 
the above questions. Sports-centered 
recreation centers are given only a 


(See TO LEAD page 50) 











another 


Instead of enslaving 

the west Pacifie islands 

as Russia would 

have done, America is 
using her power to improve 
the health 

of 55.000 helpless 


Micronesian islanders. 


By HAROLD HELFER 


\fter conquering the Pacific, the United States Navy proceeded to improve the health standards of the inhabitants of this vast 
area, This photograph shews a group of Tinian islanders receiving tuberculosis skin tests from a Navy medical officer. 


































Left, the USS Whidbey pauses at 
Tinian Island. This Navy ship makes 
a continuous round of visits 

to 117 islands scattered across 

three million square miles of ocean. 
Above, corpsmen aboard the 
Whidbey X-ray the chest of one 
islander. Many natives were afraid 
of the hopital ship’s wondrous 
equipment, but the Navy soon con- 
vinced them that the entire 
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HE GLOBS of land that a few years 

back were featured in bloody 
headlines — Saipan, Tinian, Truk, 
Yap and Kwajalein—are now shin- 
ing examples of man’s good will 
toward man. Through the United 
States Navy, Uncle Sam _has 
launched a mammoth program to 
improve the health of 55,000 natives 
who dwell on these and other bits of 
land scattered across 3,000,000 square 
miles of the western Pacific Ocean. 

Not even Malik the Russian could 
find fault with our motives in this 
gigantic humanitarian’ enterprise. 
Only twelve of the 117 islands in- 
volved have any military or eco- 
nomic significance, and none of the 
natives have ballots to trade for our 
assistance. The islanders have no 
lobby in Washington, nor do they 
beat the propaganda drums in their 
own behalf. Yet America has gladly 
sent priceless medical aid to the 
voteless, helpless islanders. 

For the last two years the USS 
Whidbey—a cargo vessel converted 
by the Navy into a sea-going med- 
ical laboratory—has been making 
the rounds of the islands. Sometimes 
the coral reefs are so treacherous 
that Navy medics have to wade 
ashore. And sometimes the Whidbey 
stands off a little island while natives 
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arrive via outrigger canoe for phys- 
ical checkups, complete with chest 
X rays and dental work. 

On each and every one of these 117 
islands, the Navy has contacted all 
natives, bringing them the miracles 
of modern medical science. Not with- 
out effort, however, for the gleaming 
interior of the floating clinic is awe- 
some, even terrifying to the primi- 
tive island people. The natives are 
very modest, and in many instances 
they have balked at the thought of 
undressing in front of other people. 
Navy men talk to the tribal chiefs in 
such cases, convincing them that the 
disrobing is proper and necessary. 
The chiefs agree to stay aboard ship 
and persuade their people to coop- 
erate. Often they take their own 
clothes off six or seven times during 
one day just to set an example for 
their timid followers. 

Before many months the Navy ex- 
pects to have a medical record of 
each man, woman and child in the 
islands. It is already obvious that the 
results of the floating clinic have 
been spectacular. Navy medics dis- 
covered that nearly seventy-five per 
cent of the natives suffer from intes- 
tinal parasites. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of these cases have been 
cleared up or markedly improved. 


Official US Navy phot 


program deserved their approval. 





And nearly half of the natives suf- 
fered from yaws, which is akin to 
syphilis and has the ugly aftermath 
conditions of that dread disease 
open sores, eventual blindness, and 
mental deterioration. Navy medical 
men have gone ashore on islands 
where almost all residents suffered 
from these cantankerous sores. After 
mass treatment with penicillin, the 
sores disappeared—often in just one 
day. 

Something like ten per cent of the 
natives were found to be tuberculous 
and taken to a hospital on Guam. 
One hundred and twenty lepers were 
discovered, and a leprosarium was 
built for them. Some of these lepers 
have already been cured and re- 
turned to their native islands. 

Relief has been given to many 
hundreds of natives suffering from 
dental disorders. Something like nine 
out of ten islanders have dental trou- 
ble, and all receive attention from 
Navy dentists. 

The floating clinic has been on its 
mission long enough to be aware of 
certain over-all problems—the high 
incidence of intestinal parasites and 
yaws—but the health program is by 
no means a simple one-ward opera- 
tion. It is an island-by-island propo- 
sition, with peculiar problems crop- 

















ping up wherever the mercy ship 
casts anchor. 

For instance, on the island of Po- 
nape many cases of encephalitis, or 
leeping sickness, were discovered. 
University of California scientists 
were brought out to the island to see 
if they could help. Research into this 
and other diseases peculiar to the 
west Pacific is part of the Navy's 
over-all health program. 

Yap was the island where most of 
the lepers were found. Yap natives, 
unlike most of the others, were in- 
clined to be aloof. As do the other 
Micronesians, the people on Yap had 
ostracized their lepers, isolating them 
on a small nearby island. Yap chief- 
tains did not want the Navy to do 
anything about lepers’ island, but the 
Navy pointing out that 


some 


persisted, 
of the lepers might be cured. 
For several days the chieftains of 
Yap discussed the problem, and 
finally decided to allow the Amer- 
icans to remove the lepers from the 
ostracized island. The citizens of Yap 
then brought out of the hills more 
lepers whom they had hidden away. 
Navy took fifty-seven 
pers away from Yap 

Another particularly strange island 
vas Fais. There were only a dozen 
living on that one, and they 


In all, the 


persons 
were all very aged, the youngest be- 
ing about eighty. The island was so 
badly infested with mosquitoes that 
the Navy personnel could not move 
about it without the covering protec- 
tion of smoky bonfires. Apparently 
the mosquitoes had driven most of 
the inhabitants of the island to some 
other spot, but these old people had 
such a their tiny 
homeland that they couldn’t bear to 


reverence for 
leave 


Lonceviry. though, is not a char- 
acteristic of these islanders. The 
health conditions are so poor that the 
average length of life is usually forty 
years. This comes as a great surprise 
after all we've heard about the idyl- 
lic life on the South Sea islands. Ac- 
tually, many Navy men held this be- 
lief and argued against the long 
range postwar health program on the 
grounds that the natives were lead- 
ing an enviable, happy-go-lucky 
existence under the sun and the 
palms. So why meddle? 

But there were others—and Rear 
Admiral F. C. Greaves, the Navy’s 
number one medical man out that 
way, was chief among them—who 
felt there was nothing to prevent 
these simple, semi-primitive people 
from continuing to lead “idyllic, 
happy-go-lucky” existences if their 


bodies weren’t covered with sores 
and their insides gouged by worms. 
This line of thought eventually won 
out. 

Now, of course, you might say the 
United States figures it will grab 
itself a lot of prestige and esteem by 
“looking in” on the natives this way 
—it will make nice colonial propa- 
ganda. 

But that isn’t the way it is at all. 
The health program has been worked 
out as a permanent Navy activity. 
The floating clinic will continue 
making the rounds of these islands 
for at least five years, and perhaps 
ten. The ship’s personnel will keep 
check on its previous patients, and 
tackle new medical cases. 

Dispensaries are being set up on 
key islands throughout this vast 
stretch of water so that cases requir- 
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Guam. It isn’t too easy for them— 
they must learn the English lang- 
uage so they can understand their 
instructors. But the charming 
brown-skinned islanders don’t mind 
the hardships of the classroom. 
Learning is to their advantage, and 
they’re smart enough to realize this. 
Some have already come through the 
curriculum with flying colors, re- 
turning to their islands to minister 
the sick and fight for better sanitary 
conditions. 

Even more significant in the long 
run is the fact that these native 
medics will be disciples of cleanli- 
ness. Their influence should result 
in better sanitation, and may eventu- 
ally give these lonely islands a 
standard of health comparable to the 
United States. And this may be the 
most lasting effect of America’s in- 





A young Tinian Islander opens wide so that a Navy dentist can 
examine his teeth. Hundreds of natives received their first dental and 
physical checkups as a result of this public health program. 


ing hospital attention might be treat- 
ed between visits of the USS Whid- 
bey. Most important of all is the fact 
that several natives have been taken 
off each island and trained in first 
aid and nursing, so they can admin- 
ister to chronic cases and handle 
routine emergencies such as child- 
birth, cuts, and even simple appen- 
dectomies. These nurses will also be 
able to recognize symptoms portend- 
ing more serious matters and see 
that these patients are brought to a 
dispensary outpost. 

Scores of young 
been attending a nursing school at 


islanders have 


Future 
generations may Uncle 
Sam as a purveyor of good health, 
rather than a military colossus who 
dominated the vast Pacific Ocean. 
History shows that most other vic- 


Pacific. 


remembe) 


volvement in the 


torious nations used their strength 
to subjugate and pillage. Uncle Sam, 
on the other hand, has proved by his 
unselfish attitude toward 55.000 
helpless savages that military power 
has not blinded Americans to the 
needs of their fellow men. The US 
Navy’s Pacific island health program 
is the strangest imaginable fruit of a 
great military victory. THE END 
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ie THE COLUMNS of newspaper space 
devoted to the tortures and inde- 
cencies inflicted on American serv- 
icemen of World War II, little men- 
tion ever was made of that very 
delicate form of torture—the letter 


from home. Every envelope ad- 
dressed to an APO, Fleet Postmaster 
or camp was a potential bomb; not a 
bomb that shatters flesh, but the kind 
that destroys hope and faith, some- 
times the very will to live and fight. 

That’s a strong statement, but true. 
Ask any chaplain, any company com- 
mander. Or ask us. As two of the 
many Red Cross workers stationed 
overseas we had three years in which 
to read or listen to thousands of let- 
ters written by the families and 
friends of men who were many miles 
from home. We saw how just one 
letter, full of all the things he was 
anxious to hear, could build a man 


Illustrated by Howard Mueller 
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up for days. And we saw how just 
one letter could tear a man’s feelings 
to shreds. Letters like this: 

My Own Boy, 

Mother hates to be the one to tell you 
this, but really the situation with Jean 
is becoming impossible. Your father 
and I have always worked to give you 
children a respected place in the com- 
munity, and I can’t have your wife 
spoiling it for all of us. 

I know she is young and this is a 
strange town to her, but she just doesn’t 
seem to want to get along. I think you 
should write and explain things to her. 
After all, we have many old and fine 
friends here. I won’t have her insulting 
them. Why, just last night she flounced 
through the porch without any more 
than a bare greeting to dear old Mrs. 
Harris, and then took off in a car with 
some of that crowd she knows from the 
machine plant. She has plenty of time 
for them! 


Dad doesn’t say too much about it, but 


I know he is very worried, too. He’s 
working much too hard and, as you 
know, isn’t as strong as he used to be. 
I’m afraid that this additional concern 
about Jean and the kind of friends she 
is making might be too great a load for 
him to carry... 

And then there were letters from 
wives saying, “I just can’t stand liv- 
ing like this any more. The baby’s 
whining is driving me_ crazy.” 
Friends who would write, “Your 
father looks terrible. He’s so worried 
about you he’s making himself sick,” 
or “People are beginning to gossip 
about your sweet wife and that new 
man from the bank.” 

We remember the letters, aria we 
remember the men who received 
them. There was the redheaded 
flight mechanic in Hawaii who heard 
from a friend that his wife drank too 
much at a party and was seen kissing 

(See TORTURE BY MAIL page 54) 


Be eareful when you write to a GI overseas. 


Your letters will ruin his morale if you dwell 


on family trouble and home front hardships. 
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I’ IS EASY and popular, especially 
for a politician, to pose as a “pro- 


tector” of small business who would 
“do something” about its problems. 
The inference is that small business 
is in a category apart, and that some- 
how a conflict exists with business 
which is big. All businesses, regard- 
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less of size, have problems both gen- 
eral and particular. 

How small is “small” in measuring 
size, and how big is “big?” They run 
the gamut from the one-man pro- 
prietorship up through many grada- 
tions to corporations with many 
thousands of employees. If it takes 
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all kinds of people to make a world, 
it likewise needs all kinds and sizes 
of business concerns to constitute an 
economic balance in our American 
system which supports 150,000,000 
citizens with the _ highest living 
standards of any people—anywhere 

any time. It is impractical, if not 
absurd, to classify the problems ap- 
plying to a one-sixteenth size, or a 
three-eighths size, or a two and one- 
half size business, when there is no 
standard for measurement. 

A forest is made up of numberless 
growths, from the seedlings and sap- 
lings to the towering trees with nu- 
merous branches which overshadow 
the lesser plants. Yet all have the 
same problems of survival of the fit- 
test, and all need a soil and a climate 
which promote, or at least permit, 
success. In the realm of business, 
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survival depends on earning capac- 
ity, which in turn depends mainly on 
managerial skill free to flourish in a 
social and political soil and climate 
of wise governmental policies. 

Some business organizations must 
be big as a matter of social necessity, 
if our specialized and complex indus- 
trial economy is to be maintained in 
a state of efficiency for the good of 
all Americans. Can you imagine a 
superfortress bomber or a jet fighter 
plane being made in a bicycle shop? 
Or a great turbo-generating unit for 
furnishing electric power and light- 
ing to thousands of homes and fac- 
tories? Structural steel for a modern 
suspension bridge, or a new office 
building, is not made in a small 
metal-working shop. To create a 
Diesel-electric locomotive requires a 
great factory operated by a corpora- 
tion having large financial resources 
and a broad range of technological 
and managerial skills. 

The stupendous productive effort 
of World War II proved the interde- 
pendence of big and small business. 


Large and 


small business firms are 


interdependent—each plays 


a significant role 


in America’s well-being 


About seventy-five per cent of the 
prime war contracts were placed, of 
necessity in a time of emergency, 
with the hundred largest manufac- 
turing companies. Although big cor- 
porations obtained most of the war 
contracts, it was necessary to rely on 
the many thousands of small busi- 
ness concerns as their suppliers dur- 
ing wartime just as in peacetime. 
At least ninety per cent of the 54,- 
000 suppliers of the world’s largest 
steel manufacturer are small busi- 
nesses from which goods and services 
are purchased. United States Steel 
Corporation sells its finished prod- 
ucts to some 110,000 customers, 
among which are 90,000 classifiable 
as small concerns. This big corpora- 
tion’s dependence on 90,000 small 
customers means the difference be- 
tween keeping its mills busily at 
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work or not, and between profitable 
or deficit operation. “Big Steel” could 
not live without the numerous small 
businesses which supply it and buy 
from it. 

Technological progress is an un- 
derlying reason for the growth of 
big business organizations. Ours is a 
complex, industrialized economy 
characterized by the mass-produc- 
tion technique for producing more 
and better goods faster and cheaper, 
using the least man-labor per unit. 
This machine-made productivity per 
man, which is so envied elsewhere, 
supports America’s high wage and 
living standards. Fundamentally, the 
way to achieve higher real wages is 
to increase that productivity of the 
individual worker. Without that mass 
production serving mass markets, the 
automobile, tractor, typewriter, 
truck, radio, packaged foods and 
kitchen refrigerator would cost far 
more. In fact, if they were not made 
in mass production most of us could 
not afford them. 

A related phase of progressive 
technology is of interest for reflec- 
tion. Only thirty years ago the 
United States had no real dyestuffs 
and synthetic organic chemicals in- 
dustry. That situation shocked and 
handicapped us during World War I 
with the result that a great chemical 
industry had to be built. It was in the 
public interest. 

The experience of one company— 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
—revealed that $43,000,000 were in- 
vested before profits began to offset 
losses. It required the resourceful- 
ness of a strong corporation to ex- 
periment with and develop nylon, 
with the result that today thousands 
of small business concerns carry on, 
and profit by, the functions of fabri- 
cating, processing, and selling nylon 
products to the public. That product 
certainly helped small business as 
well as its big corporate creator 
through this interdependence. 

In this dawning age of atomic 
science the most awesome industrial 
project to be undertaken by the 
United States government is the de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb. To 
design, construct and operate the 
new facility on a 200,000-acre tract 
is an undertaking that requires the 
most specialized and exacting tech- 
nical skills and knowledge. The gov- 
ernment wisely designated a big cor- 
poration—Du Pont— to do the great 
job. And the company’s fee will be 
a mere one dollar. 

The point is that our modern, pro- 
gressive technology needs the large 
and financially strong to create and 


develop. Let us hope that the indi- 
vidual inventor will continue to have 
those flashes of genius which give 
civilization new and better products, 
but he cannot undertake the grand 
scale projects and thorough, expen- 
sive, painstaking research that the 
big corporation may initiate. 

The phenomenal growth of Amer- 
ican chemical industries has not 
come from absorbing competitors. It 
has come from developing new prod- 
ucts and improving applied science. 
It is a fact that sixty per cent of the 
Du Pont company’s sales consist of 
products which did not exist twenty 
years ago. Innumera ie small busi- 
ness concerns in manufacturing, re- 
tailing, wholesaling, and in other 
lines—and in the professions, too 
are also gainers. 

Big business and small business 
have problems. All business has 
them. The first step in helping small 
business should be the elimination 
of governmental policies which im- 
pair earning capacity. Political 
promisers should devote more realis- 
tic thinking to that goal, instead of 
mistakenly relying on programs for 
making it easier to borrow money 
and raise equity capital. Real earn- 
ing capacity automatically attracts 
bank credit and capital. When the 
burden of taxation weighs so heavily 
on all business, the incentive to in- 
vest money is weakened, and the 
supply of venture capital diminishes. 
The government’s “take” in high in- 
come taxes keeps many a business, 
and small ones most of all, from 
plowing back earnings in order to 
stay healthy and grow. The plow- 
back of earnings is the soundest of 
all methods of raising capital. 


Ir 1s sometimes said or implied that 
banks have not been furnishing ade- 
quate credit to small business con- 
cerns, and that the remedy is easier 
credit. If practical banking experi- 
ence is a criterion, and I think it is, 
too much credit can be as dangerous 
as too little in the conduct of any 
business, small or not. To overbor- 
row is even more harmful and costly 
to the borrower than it is to the bank 
lender who makes an unsound loan. 
When the government assumes the 
risk, either by lending the public’s 
money or by guaranteeing the lender 
against loss, then prudence may yield 
to expediency in appraising risks. 
The consequence is likely to be much 
misdirected industrial effort and 
ultimate losses of money. 

For some years, since the depth of 
the economic depression of the 1930’s, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 





tion and the Federal Reserve Banks 
have been authorized to make direct 
business loans. Experience thus far 
has shown that only a small propor- 
tion of would-be borrowers, having 
been unable to get loans through 
banking channels, were 
worthy of receiving financial help 
from government sources. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York re- 
ported that only one-tenth of the in- 
quiries it received resulted in actual 
loans. Most of the applicants had 
been suffering from managerial mis- 
takes—not from lack of normal 
banking facilities. 

A survey by the American Bank- 
ers Association indicated, from a 
sampling of 3200 banks, large and 
small, that loans average less than 
$2500 each. That statement reveals 
no dearth of bank lending to small 
business concerns! 

It has also been charged that “big” 
business enjoys an unfair and unde- 
sirable advantage. It is true that 
large corporations may borrow funds 
in the open market on a cheaper 
basis than many smaller companies 
can raise venture or equity capital. 
The underlying cause of this, how- 
ever, is the government’s easy- 
money policy which has had the 
practical effect of enabling the big 


normal 


corporations to float bond issues on 
a lower interest cost basis. 

As to competition, some big busi- 
ness does compete directly with 
small business, but it is significant 
that small business is holding its 
own. Small business is comprised 
generally of retail trades, as clothing, 
foods, hardware, drug stores, auto- 
mobiles and sundry occupational 
pursuits at the small city and neigh- 
borhood level. In fact, small business 
concerns are the truly economic 
basis for many lines of commercial 
endeavor. 


Ir corporate bigness does have an 
advantage, it is not essentially be- 
cause of competition at the expense 
of smaller rivals. Companies engaged 
in manufacturing—and thousands of 
small ones are—are sometimes dis- 
tinguished for their bigness and 
scope, and significantly so in the 
basic capital goods industries. To me 
that is part of our business system’s 
“economic balance,” for the sensible 
reason that business firms of all 
kinds and sizes serve complementary 
and interdependent functions. The 
small are usually suppliers to and 
customers of the big, in response to 
the needs of America’s economy. 

By and large, the retail trades deal 


in goods fabricated in mass produc- 
tion by big manufacturers having the 
costly facilities which only the finan- 
cially strong can provide. Big and 
little companies do compete directly 
in some cases, of course, but for the 
most part that condition is not typi- 
cal in the over-all panorama of 
American commerce, industry and 
finance. 

Much has been written and said 
about the “problems” of small busi- 
ness, and on the moot question of 
“how big is big?” Spokesmen usually 
speak as “champions” of the cause of 
small business, or in “defense” of 
big business. My purpose here has 
been to do neither. 

We live in a big country with a 
population of 150,000,000, which sup- 
ports a big government requiring 
big budgets and frequently suffering 
big deficits. Ours is a time of “big 
labor,” with organizations of many 
thousands of dues-paying members 
following leaders who, when they 
abuse their powers, can hamper the 
economy of the entire nation. Like- 
wise, we have bigness in business 
and finance. Viewed in panoramic 
perspective, it may be seen that all 
sizes and kinds of businesses are 
necessary for a healthy “economic 
balance”—American style. THE END 











The Snack Boat = ) 


By HAROLD HELFER 





‘ 

5 reanme or American ingenuity: 
They started building a bridge on 
Maryland’s Chesapeake Bay. Pretty 
soon there were barges, cables, pil- 
ings and the like out in the water. 
And mén. Men in overalls, working 
hard, sweating. Making beams go 
up, foundations take shape. 

Alvin Rosenberg stood and 
watched. Working so hard, stranded 
from the usual landlubberish facili- 
ties, he reflected, these men must 
not find it easy to appease their 
hunger and their thirst in the midst 
of their operations. A mechanic in 
a garage can stop and refresh him- 
self by inserting a coin in a soft 
drink or a candy vending machine. 
A carpenter on a building project 
can usually take a few minutes out 
and grab a little snack at a grocery 
store around the corner if he feels 





himself getting a little fuddy. But 
not these men out there in the water. 

Then Mr. Rosenberg got an idea. 

He got himself a boat and filled it 
full of sandwiches, cigarettes, candy 
bars, soda pop, pastry and other light 
snacks. So now, if any of these con- 
struction workers wants to take time 
out for a “refresher,” he gives two 
sharp blasts on the nearest steam 
whistle. A moment later there comes 
Mr. Rosenberg’s boat, scurrying in 
and out between the barges, pilings 
and cables, in response to the call. 

And some guy is soon feeling a lot 
better about everything by having 
himself a strawberry pop or maybe 
a chunk of pie. If it weren’t for the 
snackboat, he might have to wait 
some eight hours before these items 
would be available to him again on 
shore. 


As for Mr. Rosenberg, he is mak- 
ing quite a nice little living out of 
this, thank you. Every day he sells 
about twenty-four cases of soft 
drinks, six cases of milk, a couple of 
hundred sandwiches and something 
like a hundred or so apple turnovers. 

Determined to give the best of 
service even if he has a monopoly, 
Mr. Rosenberg has installed a ship- 
to-shore phone on his boat. So, if 
he runs out of supplies, he calls up 
the nearest marine phone center, 
Wilmington, Delaware, and has an 
order rushed out to him. With little 
time lost, Mr. Rosenberg’s boat soon 
is along the dock and picking it up. 

Mr. Rosenberg’s operation also 
makes one other individual most 
happy. He’s Paul Wilson, Jr., first 
mate on the snackboat which is a 
twenty-foot cabin cruiser. It isn’t 
only the pay, but Paul, whose father 
is an instructor of seamanship at the 
US Naval Academy, is learning the 
art first hand, and this work is fur- 
thering the young man’s goal of 
learning to master the sea. 

“Both of us keep pretty busy, too,” 
smiles Skipper-Delicatessen Man 
Rosenberg. 

Two toots on the whistle and they 
—and American ingenuity—are on 
their way. THE END 
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tell EAD 


By OREN ARNOLD 


President. Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


March is like a high school girl— 
too blustery, too moody, too windy 
and cold, yet gaily heralding 


Spring, and wholly delightful. 
* * * 


“T understand about duty dances,” 
my Kiwanianne said, after club 
Ladies’ Night, “but why was it your 
presidential duty to dance only 
with those wives who happen to be 
broad minded and narrow hipped?” 


* * * 


To the head man of a club, or of 
a family, there’s only one member 
more annoying than the one who 
talks too little. 


* * * 


We Kiwanians set a hard-boiled 
rule against all “benefit” ap- 
proaches at meetings. But this 
week six salesmen walked in and 
quickly sold us $140 worth of 
tickets to something or other. 

They were college girls clad in 
briefs. bras and smiles. 


* * * 


For a Valentine I brought my wife 
a five-pound box of those soft, yum- 
my, chocolate-covered cherries. They 


are my favorite candy. 
* * * 


Finally learned how to handle the 
sophisticates in my family and in 
my club. At home I put the acting- 
up child to ticking the dog or 
scrubbing the garbage can. And I 
assign the Kiwanian to our slum 
playground project or the commit- 
tee for visiting hopeless cripples. 
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With good luck at club, I'll get 
my committeemen to make their 
January reports this month. With 
good luck at home, my Kiwanianne 
will get me to give the furnace its 
annual fall cleaning this month. 


* * o 


On my first trip out, careless han- 
dlers seratched and tore my new 


Christmas-gift luggage. The lugs. 
= mete 


* * * 

A college freshman is courting 
my daughter who is a high school 
sophomore. But there’s a leveling, 
she being quite mature for her age 
and he still wearing pimples. 


* * * 


All of mine are problem children, 
the problem being how to support 
them in the manner to which they 


want to become accustomed 





Whatever possessed me to stop by 


that auction house after director’s 
meeting last night? What earthly use 
has my club, or my home, for a 1910 
set of portieres, a mounted moose 
head, or a barrel of cheap china 


dishes? 
* * * 


If I don’t trim the unsightly limbs 
off our trees now, warns my Ki- 
wanianne, I'll have to wait until 
next winter. Oh well, doesn't 
Nature eventually take care of such 
things anyway? 

* * * 

Intimate friends are company 
who, when calling, will slip off their 
wet shoes to dry companionably 
before your fireplace. 


Some drive-in movies are now of- 
fering free fishing, Shetland pony 
rides, horseshoe pitching and merry- 
go-rounds as side attractions. “I’m 
looking for TV soon to start beam- 
ing in free beer and pretzels,” says 
my home-loving Kiwanian friend, 


Zud Schammel. 


The income tax seemed hardet 
this year than ever. But I still paid 
it to us, not to some him. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 
SLOGAN OF THE CENTURY 
Freedom is not free! 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


* * * « * * * * * * * 


One venturesome bulb poked its 
green nose up in our yard during the 
thaw last week. I know how it feels; 
I get a little bored with winter myself 
about now, and sluff off my heavy 


undies. 


“No man should keep too much 
to himself,” says Dr. Bill Grove, 
our club psychologist. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 


concurs 


The unpaid service you render 
humanity is exalting only so long 
as you don’t mention it. 


Gentlemen, March is too windy 
to enjoy golf or tennis, too cold to 
Start gardening or house painting, 
too early to go fishing or boating. 
So maybe it’s the ideal time to 
settle down and write our Christ- 
mas thank you letters. 


How can I teach patriotism when 
there aren’t enough George Wash- 
ingtons and Abe Lincolns in sight? 
How can I make it clear to my 
luxury-spoiled younguns that free- 
dom is not free? 


* * * 


My Own and I quarreled for half 
an hour until we got out the cancelled 
checks and discovered that both of us 
were guilty for our over-drawn bank 
account. Next day each of us slipped 
downtown and bought the other an 


expensive apology gift. THE END 








SUTENGE WARS 


on a worldwide killer 


The fight against 
cancer continues, with medical 
men unleashing new weapo 


against the mysterious malady. 


By JOHN L. KENT 


E NOW HAVE enough basic medi- 
Wea knowledge to save almost 
half of the 200,000 people who die of 
cancer every year if we could find 
and treat them in time, claims Dr. 
John R. Heller, director of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. 

To save the other half who are 
doomed to die unless research finds 
a cure or methods of treatment, the 
federal government and private or- 


af 


Above, a man suffering from cancer 

of the mouth receives X-ray treatment from the 
betatron, recently-developed source of high 
energy radiation. Right, a shadowing 

machine prepares tissue specimens so they 

can be viewed through the powerful electron 
microscope. This is known as chromium 
shadowing. Below, a laboratory technician loads 
the electron microscope, an instrument which 
has enabled scientists to study the 

mystery of cellular growth in close detail. 





National Institutes of Health Photes 





Using a mass spectrometer, medical researchers like the man above 


can trace the course of compounds through the body. The subjects in this 


experiment are given rare isotopes. 


These are later 


returned from the body organs and measured by the spectrometer, 


ganizations are pouring millions into 
accelerated research programs. 
The need for finding a cure and 
some understanding of the causes 
is imperative. It is a battle against 
time. Cancer, which was in eighth 


place as a cause of death in 1900, 
climbed to sixth place in 1920, and 
is now in second place. Only heart 
disease kills more people. 

The American Cancer Society pre- 
dicts that if recent trends continue, 
by 1960, 250,000 people will die of 
cancer every year, 300,000 by 1970. 

Cancer is not the usual kind of 
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disease. It is not caught from some- 
body or something. It does not in- 
vade the body as a germ. And, it 
isn’t limited to humans. Plants, in- 
sects, fish, fowl, reptiles and mam- 
mals get cancer. That’s because they 
all have one thing in common—they 
are made up of cells. 

The human body begins as one cell 
when a fertilized egg cell starts 
developing within a mother’s womb 
One cell splits into two, each of 
which in turn divides into two, and 
so on. At birth, the baby’s body 
is made up of over 200 billion cells, 


and the growth continues until ma- 
turity. When adult size is reached, 
natural “brakes” are applied and the 
cells stop dividing except to patch 
up wounds and replace 
cells. 

Now, this is what happens if things 
are normal. But sometimes the na- 
tural brakes fail and cells get out 
of control and start dividing rapidly 
for no apparent We 
therefore say that cancer is simply 
the uncontrolled growth of cells. 

The “out-of-control” cells spread, 
forming clumps of parasite 
living at the expense of the healthy 
cells. These clumps soon enlarge into 
tumors. Where the clumps 
slowly and within a limited 
they are not generally harmful, and 
are called benign tumors. Ordinary 
warts, for example, are benign tu- 
mors. 

The type of 
cancer—invades surrounding tissue 
and spreads to other parts of the 
body. Living bits of tissue usually 
are broken off and carried by the 
blood to other parts of the body 
starting additional cancer growths. 

Our modern artificial environment 
has brought about conditions which 
apparently cause some cancer. Pub- 
lic health workers call it “environ- 
mental cancer.” A special 
mental cancer section has been set 
up at the National Cancer Institute 
(NCI) under Dr. W. C. Hueper. 


Investigation by Dr. Hueper and 


worn-out 


reason. may 


cells 


grow 
area, 


malignant tumor 


environ- 


other cancer researchers has shown 
that of the known causes of cancer, 
most are of external origin. It in- 
dicates that further research 
uncover many external, 
therefore controllable, cancer-caus- 
ing agents. 

That soot, for example, causes skin 


may 


more and 


cancer was discovered as early as 
1775. Arsenics, oil, pitch and 
and the ultraviolet radiation 
the sun cause skin cancer. During 
the last three decades radium, ura- 
nium and radioactive rays were 
found to cause skin, lung and bone 
cancer. 

It is estimated that fifty per cent 
of the uranium miners at Joachims- 
thal, in Czechoslovakia, die of lung 
cancer. This is most probably a re- 
sult of radioactive poisons. 

There are many factors that have 
a bearing on cancer. There are also 
some unexplained connections be- 
tween things that both cause and 
cure cancer. 

Too much X-ray radiation pro- 
duces cancer, yet correctly used, it 
is one of the chief weapons against 

(See SCIENCE WARS page 49) 
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The International convention, held this June 


in St. Louis, offers Kiwanians a rare opportunity to 


swap ideas with community leaders 


from every province, state and territory. 


—— is based on two prin- 
ciples of organization: first, 
character of the 
conduct 


the autonomous 
clubs which are free to 
whatever projects they feel are most 
needed or suitable to their com- 
munities without dictation or even 
having to follow a program set down 
by the International officers; and sec- 
ond, the 
ences of the more than 3200 other 
200.000 


Kiwanis 


interchange of the experi- 


clubs and the more than 
members who make up 
International. The real strength of 
Kiwanis, therefore, is based on a 
combination of those two elements. 
The potential of the work that Ki- 
wanis can do will never be realized 
until every club takes full advantage 
of the cooperative nature of the In- 
ternational organization 

Guided by International officers 
elected by a delegate body that goes 
down to the autonomous club level 
power and by the 


lor its voting 


appointment of International com- 
mittees, this element of cooperation 
and interchange of knowledge and 
experience goes on throughout the 
entire year. Yet, there are bound to 
be high points of opportunity for 
the strengthening of the Kiwanis 
potential in the course of the admin- 
istrative year. One of these high 
points is the International Council 
meeting, which is held in the fall of 
each year, to give the newly ap- 
pointed committee chairmen and the 
district governors-elect an intensive 
four-day educational session. But 
this gathering is confined to the In- 
ternational and district officers. A 
second high point is the annual In- 
ternational convention, held in the 
early summer of each year. This 
convention is attended by the offi- 
cers of Kiwanis, but is principally 
for club members themselves, as 
evidenced by the fact that attend- 
ance runs into the many thousands. 

At the thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention, to be held in St. Louis 
June 17 to 21, delegates from the 
more than 3200 clubs will elect In- 
ternational officers, adopt resolutions 
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which will crystallize the thinking 
of Kiwanis on community, national 
and international affairs, and make 
any amendments to the bylaws that 
seem to have become necessary dur- 
ing the past year. 

This convention and its proceed- 
ings are as democratic as anything 
can be. The house of delegates is 
composed of two members from each 
of the individual clubs and the dis- 
cussion and voting are carried on in 
a completely parliamentarian man- 
ner. Although the convention is of 
interest to all members—as a matter 
of fact, to their wives and families 
the actual voting for officers, reso- 
lutions and amendments is limited 
to authorized delegates chosen in 
advance by the local clubs. 

The International bylaws require 
that sixty days before the Interna- 
tional convention every club elect 
two delegates. It is also wise at the 
same time to elect two alternate 
delegates so that if anything happens 
in the ensuing sixty-day period to 
prevent one of the elected delegates 
from appearing at the convention, 
his alternate will have been chosen 
in advance and will be able to pro- 
ceed immediately to take his place 
without further formality. 

Many clubs elect their president 
as one of the delegates, and the 
other delegate may be chairman of 
the Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion or hold some other important 
committee responsibility in which 
the benefit of the experience of other 
Kiwanis clubs is highly desirable. 
However, the selection of the dele- 
gates is entirely up to the club itself 
and there are no limitations except 
that whoever are chosen must be 
members in good standing. 

One of the purposes of the con- 
vention is to get the benefit of the 
thinking of a cross-section of the 
membership as well as the leader- 
ship and of the more experienced 
members who have attained high 
office so that the delegates can go 
back to their clubs, fortified with 
outside thinking. Because, therefore, 
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By 
DONALD T. FORSYTHE 


Chairman, Kiwanis 
International Board Committee 


on Conventions 


of the very nature of the discussion 
to be carried on at the convention, 
it seems unwise for any club to in- 
struct its delegates in advance as 
to how they should vote. However, 
any decision on this point is at the 
discretion of the club itself. 

In addition to the delegates from 
the individual clubs, who represent 
the clubs, there are delegates-at- 
large who also have a vote. They are 
officers, chairmen of 
standing International 


International 
special and 
committees, past International presi- 
dents and the district governors. 
They represent the entire Interna- 
tional organization and should vote 
from that viewpoint. 

There is no bylaw provision for 
the attendance at the International 
convention of the lieutenant gover- 
nors. But it is customary for the 
club in which a lieutenant governor 
is a member to elect him as one of 
the delegates. Some districts pay the 
expenses of the lieutenant gover- 
nors, either in whole or in part, and 
assess the clubs on a pro rata basis. 
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The Kiel Auditorium in downtown St. Louis will be the site of the thirty-sixth International convention, June 17 to 21. 


Many clubs also pay the expenses 
of their own delegates, either in 
whole or in part. 

Perhaps the least publicized part 
of our conventions are the panel 
conferences that are held on Kiwanis 
project work and _ administration. 
However, there is a great deal all 
Kiwanians can learn at these panel 
conferences, whether or not, they are 
delegates and any member inter- 
ested in any single phase of Kiwanis 
more than any other will be able 
to gather a wide amount of informa- 
tion on whatever his interest covers. 
Even the newest member of Kiwanis 
will welcome the opportunity to see 
Kiwanis at work at the International 
level and to meet the International 
officers. In addition, there are promi- 
nent speakers from outside Kiwanis 
who are leaders in various forms of 
endeavor. 

One of the best evidences of the 
general interest that the convention 
has for Kiwanians of every phase 
of interest—old-timers or newcom- 
ers, those who give practically all 
their time to Kiwanis and those who 
can give only a little—is the wide 
attendance by the wives. About 
forty per cent of the attendance in 
the last few years has been made 
up of the Kiwaniannes. 

This is in some measure a résumé 
of the serious side of the Interna- 
tional convention. But the opportu- 
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nity of making convention attend- 
ance a happy family vacation has 
a wide appeal, too. Very few of 
those who go to a convention get 
there by the fastest means possible 

—most of them use the trip as an 
opportunity to see part of the coun- 
try. The convention is held each year 
at a time when driving is at its best 
in all geographical locations. Yet, 
there are many who feel that the 
special trains that are made up from 
various districts are the real lure. 
Especially when there is a long dis- 
tance to go, district special trains 
have been the means of fellowship 
and new acquaintanceship that have 
actually brought new and greater 
significance of Kiwanis to many 
members. 

The California - Nevada District 
special train is well known as a “fel- 
lowship special” because, unless the 
convention is held on the Pacific 
coast, these delegates travel rather 
far and spend several days together 
coming and going. And the close 
quarters of a special train are an 
excellent means of forming enduring 
friendships. 

Those who prefer traveling by 
automobile sometimes team up in 
motor caravans which stop at pre- 
arranged locations each night and 
even for luncheon during the day. 

When a Kiwanian decides he 
wants to attend the convention, he 


gets a hotel reservation blank from 
his club secretary and mails it with 
a check for registrations, covering 
five dollars for men and three dol- 
lars for women, to the convention 
office, which is indicated on the form. 

The convention office, by the way, 
has already been established in St. 
Louis and is located at 917 Title 
Guaranty Building, Seventh and 
Chestnut Streets, St. Louis 1, Mis- 
souri. The convention manager is 
located there and welcomes corre- 
spondence on the subject of the con- 
vention. 

As soon as anyone registers with 
the convention office, his name is put 
on a list to receive late in May a 
copy of the tentative program and 
information booklet. The booklet 
tells what to do on arriving in 
St. Louis, what the entertainment 
features of the convention will be 
and what sights in St. Louis are 
worth seeing. The booklet even tells 
both men and women conventioneers 
what would be appropriate to wear. 

Kiwanis conventions are both im- 
portant and a lot of fun. But the 
privilege of attending becomes al- 
most a duty, considering the slogan 
we have been given for the year, 
“Freedom is Not Free,” and with the 
responsibilities that our clubs are 
going to have to carry. Certainly we 
should expect at least two represen- 
tatives from every club. THE END 
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maintain the efficiency they developed 


during the challenging days and 


nights of World War If. 


The Roval Observer Corps 
watches over Britain 


> rEEN THOUSAND ordinary British 
men and women, working on the 
ground, mainly with their eyes and 
wits, play a vital part today in de- 
fending their country against pos- 
sible air attack. 

Defense against air attack in a 
mechanical and electrical age may 
be mostly a mechanical and elec- 
trical business. But neither the 
fighter planes nor the anti-aircraft 
guns can register without knowing 
the direction and position of thei 
targets 
ern improved radar cannot offer 100 


Radar helps, but even mod- 
per cent accuracy; its “eyes” are 
dimmed when mountains or indus- 
trial towns obscure its “view” with 
sound waves of their own. Here, in 
the story of defense, enters the ordi- 
nary man—the “spotter’”—essential 
today more than ever before. 

His story dates, in a way, from the 
16th century 
manned a chain of warning beacons 


when loyal patriots 


all the way from the coast of London, 


Airplane spotters in England 






using as their weapons only their 
eyes and their bonfires, which blazed 
“danger” when an enemy fleet 
showed sail over the horizon. They 
were the “spotters” 400 years ago 

In World War II, the men of the 
Royal Observer Corps, although 
mainly concerned with giving warn- 
ing of the approach of hostile air- 
craft, also spotted and helped to 
guide 20,000 aircrew safely home to 
base. 

At present, the Observer Corps re- 
mains at work, perfecting a tech- 
nique which is freely admitted by 
overseas students to be the finest 
existing anywhere. Their weapons 
—evyes, telephones, binoculars—have 
not changed in five years, but in the 
new battle of wits against the high- 
flying, high-speed jet bombers of the 
present and future, their methods 
have changed. 

The corps of 15,000 is composed 
entirely of volunteers. A measure 
of its vitality is the fact that at the 


Well-organized groups of volunteers like this are prepared to swing 
into action the moment a hostile power threatens Great Britain. Swift and 


courageous action from similar volunteers here may save 


our two countries from greater destruction than England suffered. 









By JOHN GULLICK 


end of 1951 more than 500 recruits 
were joining every month. A meas- 
ure of its efficiency is that it can 
mobilize—and has done this in prac- 
tice—in three hours. It is a measure 
of the enthusiasm of its members 
that no fewer than 12,000 turned out 
in the year’s biggest air exercise 
“Emperor.” 

Who are these men and women 
who, without payment, search the 
skies over Britain? 

They are of all kinds, from all 
walks of life—clerks, farmers, bank 
lawyers, 


managers, garbagemen, 


stockbrokers and street cleaners: 
rich and poor, old and young. The 
corps has no class distinctions, but it 
is, none the less, as selective as an 
exclusive club. Prospective “mem- 
bers” have to be physically and 
morally acceptable or they are re- 
jected; and even when in, they are 
liable, if below standard, to be 
weeded out during a periodic review. 

A new “member” is attached to a 
post in the district where he lives 
(there are 1200 posts in the United 
Kingdom). He will meet his col- 
leagues twice a month, but his first 
job will be to study aircraft, and, 
within six months, to pass an air- 
craft recognition test of fifty differ- 
ent types. The other subjects in 
which he will become proficient are: 
communications, meteorology and 
air-sea rescue. He may attend five- 
day summer camps, where observers 
practice their work under simulated 
battle conditions; or he may have 
night duties, during which aircraft 
provided by Britain’s Royal Air 
Force will keep his spotting tactics 
up to date. 

Service in the Observer Corps can 
be in only one of two places—a post 
(See ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS page 53) 
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Individual differences make the world go round, so 


don’t begrudge anyone the right to be unorthodox. 


In defense of 


H™ you EveR found yourself 
suddenly stopping and catching 
yourself in the midst of this thought: 
What an awful world this would be 
if everyone were like me! 

I know I do every now and then, 
and I am quite sure that it must hap- 
pen to others, too. Only in my case 
it seems particularly obvious. 

Well, now, just consider me. I 
have very little mechanical bent and 
absolutely no interest in that direc- 
tion. I am notoriously bad at arith- 
metic. When I have to deposit more 
than three or four checks in the 
bank, I always have to have the 
teller check me on the adding ma- 
chine. 

I have practically no feeling at all 
for politics. At least in the orthodox 
sense. Certain issues of the day will 
stir me, but the business of whether 
a man is a Republican or a Democrat 
never has seemed to matter to me in 
the least. I felt a tug at my heart 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt died, 
but I think it was mostly because he 
had become a symbol of morality in 
a mad and bloody world, rather than 
for any political ideology. The man 
I probably found myself admiring 
most right after that was Wendell 
Willkie, the arch political foe of 
Roosevelt. I had a sneaking hunch 
that Willkie might have turned into 
a shaggy-haired Lincoln. 

I like to think that I have a deep 
compassion for humanity, and there 
are times when I sincerely feel that 
I do, and yet I have always enjoyed 
a good rousing boxing match, which 
is one of the most brutal of sports. 
And in religion I am a maverick, too. 
There seems to be a profound in- 
stinct for religion that goes into the 
very marrow of my bones and yet I 
am restless about it. I never have 
felt quite settled with it, never alto- 
gether at ease, but always searching, 
groping at horizons, seeking for a 
personal faith that always seems to 
just elude me. 

Thus, if the world were made al- 
together of men like me, there would 
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By JAMES LORE 


be little or no technological progress, 
the business world would be hope- 
lessly ensnarled, political matters 
would be in spluttering low gear and 
philosophy would never become 
canonized or standardized. 

It used to worry me, thinking like 
this, wondering if I were pulling my 
load in this world. God knows, I 
worked hard enough, doing what I 
did, but wasn’t I an awful misfit and 
shouldn't I try to do something about 
it? 

But lately I have come to feel a 
little better about things. The truth 
is, I have decided, that this world 
would be in pretty foul shape if all of 
us were like anybody else, no mat- 
ter who that individual might be. 
For all human beings are warped in 
certain ways and have blind spots 


Maverick 


and idiosyncrasies so that if we were 
all of one mold it would really be- 
come a lopsided, one-track-minded, 
phlegmatically plodding or perhaps 
neurotically off-balance planet. 

Of course this world, I would be 
the first to admit, isn’t exactly per- 
fect as is, and it may even from time 
to time reach the state I have just 
described. But at least, because 
there are conflicting thoughts and 
personalities, some flashes of light do 
break through occasionally, if only 
as the result of the combustion of the 
counter irritants. 

I mean look at it this way. Takea 
man like Thomas Edison. If it 
weren't for him, we wouldn’t have 
the phonograph record or motion 
pictures. So, if everybody in this 
world were like Thomas Edison, no 
doubt the phonograph record and 
motion pictures, technically speak- 
ing, would be vastly. more superb 
than they are today. 

But what good would this marvel- 
ous perfection be if the discs re- 
mained silent and the film blank? It 
took the Al Jolsons and the Bing 
Crosbys and the Bette Davises and 
the Cecil B. DeMilles to give life to 
the media. Yet, if it weren’t for 
Thomas Edison, Bette Davis, for all 
her great acting talent, never could 
have won an Academy Award and 
Mr. DeMille couldn’t have filmed a 
single spectacle. 

And you could carry on this sort 
of thing, almost ad infinitum. That 
wonderful symphonic music you 
hear over your radio... it wouldn’t 
have been possible if it weren’t for 
a man who may not have known one 
note from another, a fellow named 
Marconi. Or, for that matter, if it 
weren't for the many workers who 
make the little gadgets that go into 
the radio and for the mechanics who 
put these odd assortments of thing- 
amajigs together properly. 

And, of course, none of these peo- 
ple—from Mendelssohn, the music 
maker, to Marconi, the _ radio 

(See THE MAVERICK page 50) 
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His appetite for knowledge 


was insatiable, and 


his sage observations won the 


respect of students and 


college professors. 























have 
col- 


HOUSANDS of Americans 
perenne their way through 
lege—milking cows, tending 
delivering Many 
have enlisted the aid of broom and 
mop, and this is what Benjamin 
Franklin Brand did. 

But what was unique about Ben’s 
fight for learning was that he didn’t 
study by day and work by night, o1 
the Ben accomplished his 


babies, 


telegrams. even 


reverse. 


Ben the janitor became a fixture 




















on the campus of Birmingham-Southern 


University because of his kindly manner and his intense craving for culture. 


studies and his bread-and-butter 
duties simultaneously. 
You see, Ben Brand was the 


colored janitor in a small Methodist 


college, Birmingham-Southern. It 
was a fortunate calling, strangely 
enough, for probably no other job 


would have developed Ben’s insati- 
able hunger for knowledge. A 
janitor in college is exposed to many 
wise words, and Ben resolved to 
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absorb as many of them as he could. 

After thirty years of tireless ef- 
fort, Ben hadn’t acquired a degree 
because he never was enrolled. But 
what the janitor made of himself— 
practically working from scratch— 
made the professors feel humble. 

Ben wasn’t adverse to eaves- 
dropping on lectures from his chores 
in the hall. Oftentimes he ran his 
lawn mower under a classroom win- 
dow and pirated instruction. And 
he never erased a blackboard with- 
out noting what was on it. No other 
person ever heard the same lectures 
over and over so many times, and 
repetition is a good teacher. 

Tutorage also was provided Ben 
by his position with the college. 
Cleaning the offices of the English 
department was his favorite duty. 
There is rumor that he cleaned them 
several times daily. Between swipes 
of the dusting cloth, he tried to 
plumb the depths of the poet’s mind. 
And his questions were profound 
compared with those of the sopho- 
more class. 

Ben would frequently memorize 
new verses, and upon receiving the 
slightest encouragement he was 
ready to recite. Usually the poetry 
would be from Shakespeare, but it 
might have been penned by “Mr. 
Kipling,” who was runner-up for the 
spot as Ben’s idol. 


For a srier change of pace, Ben 
might offer a bit of chitchat. But 
most of Ben’s conversations were 
steeped in irony, deep logic and big 
words. His affection for the lan- 
guage was universal, but it leaned 
heavily toward the superlative and 
the polysyllabic. 

There was the time when Ben, in 
company with his favorite English 
professor, stood admiring a new 
building. Ben wagged his head in 
adoration and pronounced, “Pro- 
fessor, age cannot wither her or cus- 
tom stale her infinite variety. Only 
a few short weeks and the students 
will have made a beaten pathway of 
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her halls, and numerous names will 
adorn her walls.” 

Ben didn’t just read and recite the 
verse of other persons; he was a 
bard in his own right. His composi- 
tions were remarkably precise in 
both meter and rhyme. One poem, 
a tribute to Vulcan, Birmingham's 
famous iron man, was published in a 
daily newspaper. Ben carried the 
paper in his overalls pocket for a 
long time, rejoicing when its pres- 
ence brought a command perform- 
ance. 

Nearly every college yearbook 
carried Ben’s picture. But the bou- 
quet that Ben prized most highly 
came from a visiting college presi- 
dent. In his wartime address the 
educator declared: “I have just 
interviewed Ben Brand, and I think 
I should share his wise prediction 
with you. Ben said to me, ‘Doctor, 
it seems to me that the days of kings 
are just about over.’ And I’ve never 
known Ben Brand to be wrong!” 

Public relations was Ben’s forte. 
Day in and day out, he sold his be- 
loved college to students, alumni and 
visitors. If an institution is just the 
lengthened shadow of a man, then 
Ben was an institution. His shadow 
fell on most students, and after 
graduation they seldom visited 
Birmingham-Southern without of- 
fering their regards to the janitor. 
In his extra-polite manner he would 
stop his work, doff his cap, and in a 
mellow voice ask, “And how have 
you been getting along, Miss?” 

Ben’s scholarly inclinations didn’t 
keep him from doing a good job at 
keeping the campus tidy. The dawn 
never beat Ben to the college. Once 
when he thought he was alone with 
his mops and bucket, the phone 
rang. A staff member who happened 
to be passing at this early hour 
heard the old janitor greet the call- 
er: “Birmingham-Southern College 
—institution of higher learning!” 

Ben’s service was without inter- 
ruption with one exception. The 
buildings and grounds superinten- 


dent “let him go” one day for some 
minor omission. But within the span 
of a few hours he was cutting the 
president’s lawn—and next morning 
he was secure in his “office” again. 

Ben later confided to a staff mem- 
ber: “That Mr. Salvo sure is 
nervous and sentimental when it 
comes to dirt!” 

Several years ago Ben’s college 
friends noticed that the old Negro 
was losing some of his sparkle, that 
his pace was slowing. The professors 
finally prodded him into seeing a 
doctor, and it was discovered that 
Ben had been suffering from a seri- 
ous disease. The college took him 
off his janitor’s job (but not without 
protests from Ben) and gave him the 
light duty of checking tools in and 
out. And when Ben’s sickness oc- 
casionally got the better of him, some 
of the professors went down to his 
small room to cheer him up. 

One day not so long ago, Ben 
died. The word spread over the 
campus. Newcomers, noting the 
grief of faculty and administration, 
were surprised to learn that the 
lamented friend was a janitor. 

A dozen of the college staff at- 
tended the funeral. The pastor used 
many of those big words that Ben 
loved so dearly. He asked if any- 
one, “especially from the college,” 
would like to make a statement. The 
treasurer, a big man, arose. Tears 


ran down his cheeks as he spoke of 
Ben’s loyalty in terms that would 
have honored princes. 


THE END 

















By ROTH WYRICK 


where the ch ildren PD la 


Members of the Capital City club in Denver 


have developed a project 


relationships in the community. 


that strengthens family 





pe THE HOUSE be mine where the 
children play,” Edgar Guest said 
many years ago at a time when fam- 
ily recreation was more important 
than it is today. It was before the 
auto made the home a place to hang 
your hat rather than your heart; 
before radio and television interfered 
with fun that families enjoyed to- 
gether. 

This trend away from family style 
recreation is believed to be one of 
the major causes of juvenile delin- 
quency, and it is unquestionably one 
of the most important reasons for 
much personal instability. The prob- 
lem is how to bring the family back 
together despite the allurements of 
the movies, clubs, radio and tele- 
vision. How to restore to parents 
and children the happiness that 
comes from mutual good times. 

Members of the Capital City, 
Denver, Colorado club think the an- 
swer is a community-wide contest 
to promote the construction of back- 
yard and neighborhood play areas. 
This novel program, which was co- 
sponsored by the city and county of 
Denver and The Denver Post, aided 
by the Kiwanis club, emphasized 
that children need places to play 
close to home. Regular public play- 
srounds are all right to a limited 
extent, but the kids are much better 
off playing in their own yards, or the 
yard of a neighbor. 

The object of this contest was to 
promote construction of simple play 
equipment in back yards and vacant 
lots. Instructions for building sim- 
ple sand boxes, yard showers, swings 
and jungle gyms were widely pub- 
licized, and parents were told that 
they might win fifty dollar prizes for 
their handiwork. The advance pub- 
licity hammered home the idea that 
a simple playground in the back yard 
would keep the young folks safe 
from harm and out of trouble. Also, 
the parents were reminded that they 
would get pleasure out of having the 
kids playing close by. 

Kiwanians handled the multitudi- 
nous duties involved in promoting 
the program, supervising its progress 
and judging its results. The club 
supplied the prize money, too. The 
newspaper furnished valuable pub- 
licity and published several pieces of 
instructional literature. The county 
and city provided technical assist- 
ance and helped dCistribute entry 
blanks for the contest. 

The club created two divisions in 
the playground-building competi- 
tion: 1) backyard playgrounds, de- 
signed and built by a single family, 
2) neighborhood playgrounds, built 
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by two or more families or any 
church, school or other community 
group. 

The judges made no distinction 
between playground facilities that 
had been bought and those which 
were homemade. The qualifications 
for judging all play areas were as 
follows: 1) Safety of the apparatus, 
and placing of equipment to avoid 
2) Ingenuity in utilizing 
available space. 3) Suitability of 
the equipment for the age group 
4) Workmanship and ap- 
pearance of equipment. 5) Beauti- 
fication of the yard and play area. 

One of the most enthusiastic par- 
ticipants in the contest was A. J. 


accidents. 


using it. 


Here is one of the backyard playgrounds constructed as 
the Kiwanis club 
the municipality. 


a result of the contest sponsored by 


of Capital City, a newspaper, and 


“eo 
6 (PS 
“ 


Forster, who says, “We started out in 
a small way with a swing, but the 
project kept on growing. Now kids 
from all over the neighborhood play 
here. I counted thirty-one one day! 
We sit and watch them playing and 
I think we enjoy it as much as the 
kids. And by golly, I know it keeps 
them off the streets.” 

The Forster playground has a 
swing, basketball equipment, a 
punching bag, sliding board, parallel 
bars, merry-go-round, wagons, tri- 
cycle and swing. 
Much of the equipment was made 
from odds and ends—pieces of wood 


revolving rollo 


and hardware that served no useful 
e ; 
purpose in the Forsters’ garage and 


showed great 


totters, slides 


Entrants in the 


basement. The merry-go-round, for 
instance, is made from an old wagon 
wheel which bears the date 1911 on 
its axle. 

When the playground building 
contest was over, city recreation offi- 
cials estimated that facilities had 
been created for about 1800 children. 
This equipment represents a total 
investment of $100,000. The greatest 
result of the program—its influence 
on the boys and girls—cannot be 
calculated, but the happiness that 
made itself known on the faces of 
hundreds of Denver youngsters is 
proof enough that the Capital City 
club’s project was immensely worth 


while. THE END 


Kiwanis backyard playground contest 


building swings, teeter- 


discarded 


ingenuity in 


and trapezes from material. 

















One of the best playgrounds contained a miniature Like this woman, parents found that it was enjoyable 
merry-go-round made from an old wagon wheel. Kids to have children playing in the back yard instead of 
enjoyed it as much as fancier, commercial playthings. the street or a park several blocks away from home. 
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HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA is sponsoring an essay 
contest on the meaning of American citizenship. 
This competition for students of the ninth grade 
will coincide with the May Day celebrations of the 
communists. The purpose of the Kiwanis essay con- 
test is to counterbalance the Red propaganda by 
making youngsters think about the advantages of 
our way of life. 

KELOWNA, BRITISH COLUMBIA maintains a 
storagg locker for frozen foods which are distributed 
to the needy by the city welfare department 

HARLAN, IOWA is improving farm-to-market roads. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS has provided stand-by oxy- 
gen facilities for a case in a children’s home. In an 
emergency the oxygen will be necessary for the 


cold 


child’s removal to the hospital. 

RAYTOWN, MISSOURI had forty boys as their guests for 
a meeting addressed by a federal judge. He spoke 
on court procedure, prisons and paroles. 

SCOTIA, NEW YORK sponsored a Biblical quiz in the 
local churches. 

SHAWNEETOWN, ILLINOIS provides transportation so 
that children can attend classes in religious in- 
struction. 

KAMSACK, SASKATCHEWAN gave figure skating les- 
sons in preparation for their annual ice carnival. 

BARBERTON, OHIO bought hearing aid repair equip- 
ment for the conservation of hearing class in the 
local school. 

FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA helped establish a_ hot 
lunch program in the YMCA. Members painted the 
dining hall and refinished tables and chairs. 

MceCOOK, NEBRASKA has established a “buck board” 
in the library of the local college, so that students 
can borrow a dollar or more on the honor system. 
The student who needs money simply pins his 
name on the board in place of the money he takes. 
The money is returned as soon as possible so other 
students can use it. [See page 4.] 

REEDSBURG, WISCONSIN is encouraging figure skat- 
ing among the town’s young people. 

GARDENA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA gave two calves to a 
Spanish-American orphanage. The club sponsors 
the 4-H work there, and these registered animals 
will help support the school. 

BOONTON, NEW JERSEY took deer skins furnished. by 
the township game warden and had the skins made 
into gloves. Money collected from the sale of gloves 
will be used to help underprivileged children. 

EAST KILDONAN, MANITOBA gave a_ radio-phono- 
graph to the staff of a tuberculosis hospital for 
Indians. 
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RIVERSIDE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK inspected 
large super-markets to see whether they comply 
with sanitation and safety ordinances. 


EL PASO, TEXAS secured federal and state aid in a 
recent rabies epidemic in the city. As a result more 
than 6000 dogs were vaccinated in one week. This 
immunization program will be carried on through 
1951, and a new modern dog shelter will be built. 

MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA has set up a class in civilian 
defense as part of the curriculum in all county 
schools. 

MID CITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA jis encouraging 
local farmers to raise turkeys. A model flock was 
selected and from time to time during the poults’ 
growing period lectures and demonstrations were 
given showing the best raising techniques and 
proper handling methods for various types of tur- 
keys. 

PHOENIXVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA is making it possible 
for a thirteen-year-old girl to continue her musical 
career. 

SPENCER, IOWA is studying the need for rehabili- 
tation of the tenant and sub-marginal farmer. 
ORILLIA, ONTARIO is working to secure a recreation- 

al director for the town. 

CENTERVILLE, ALABAMA is working with a local lum- 
ber industry to obtain a plot of timberland that will 
be used as a training area for high school students 
interested in conservation and forestry. 

NAPA, CALIFORNIA is helping the local school system 
accommodate a record number of students. 

BERWYN, ILLINOIS gave seven cases of jams and jellies 
to the Shriners’ hospital for crippled children. 

LIVE OAK, FLORIDA took the children from an or- 
phans’ home to see the recently completed Stephen 
Foster Memorial in White Springs. 

GRAVOIS, SAINT LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI is giving 
bowling instructions to blind children. The young- 
sters are also taught how to set pins. 

MISSOULA, MONTANA is giving instruction in marks- 
manship to eighth grade boys. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, PENNSYLVANIA is working to 
improve a dangerous curve at the end of a bridge. 

SOUTHWEST CALGARY, ALBERTA jis carrying on a 
bicycle safety program which includes forming cycle 
clubs in the city schools. 

ALEXANDER CITY, ALABAMA is teaching parliamen- 
tary procedure to teen-age boys. 

ORLANDO, FLORIDA works with the Negro Chamber 
of Commerce in raising funds for Negro welfare 
work. 

WILLOUGHBY, OHIO is landscaping the grounds sur- 
rounding the new high school stadium. 
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BETHANY, MISSOURI has taken wire recordings of 
church services to the homes of people who are 
invalid or sick. 

FLORENCE, ALABAMA is helping to secure a lighting 
system for the local athletic field so that games can 
be played at night. 

QUITMAN & BROOKS COUNTY, GEORGIA assisted the 
chief of police and school superintendent in organ- 
izing and training Boy Scouts to handle traffic at 
high school athletic contests. 

FOREST PARK, GEORGIA inspected a new gas pipe 
line to see that it met the required safety standards. 

ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA gave a cement mixer to a 
YMCA camp so camp officials can make permanent 
improvements. 

JASPER, ALABAMA 
for Negroes. 

GATEWAY, GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA gave mattresses 
and blankets to needy children in one of the local 
elementary schools. 

SOUTH EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
tect their legal rights. 

DENVER, COLORADO has as their guest each week a 
wounded veteran recently returned from Korea. 
Often the servicemen find employment with club 
members as a result of these visits. 

CLARKTON, MISSOURI sponsored a union prayer serv- 
ice in which all churches of the community partici- 


is planning an oratorical contest 


is helping Indians pro- 


pated. 
SOUTHKENT, MICHIGAN gave a portable lighting sys- 
tem to two volunteer fire departments. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA is helping wounded 
Korea vets in a local hospital. Members of the club 
attend to whatever requests the convalescing serv- 
icemen make. 
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Crippled children at the Gompers School in Chicago get health- 
ful pleasure from the therapeutic bicycle that was donated by 
the Kiwanis Club of Roseland. A physical therapist looks on. 
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VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA gave free veterinary services 
to seventy-five dogs belonging to boys in an insti- 
tution. 

HOLLIS, OKLAHOMA held a livestock marketing school 
for ranchers in the area. The club provided cattle 
and swine for use in the demonstrations. 

NEW LONDON, MISSOURI cleared fifteen acres of farm 
land. 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS secured an old pumper 
from the city fire department. Members will strip 
the machine of all parts that might be of danger 
to children and place the pumper in one of the 
city parks for kids to play on. 

WILKINSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA bought a mimeograph 
machine, typewriter and addressograph for a young 
girl afflicted with polio. These will enable her to 
earn money. 

BEEBE, ARKANSAS conducts weekly play periods in 
gymnastics for grammar school boys. 

TURTLE CREEK, PENNSYLVANIA gave a bass violin to 
the music department of the local school. 

MONROE, LOUISIANA is planning to loan 
4-H Club members so they can buy beef cattle. 

WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS is encouraging the public 
to plant large gardens this spring, in connection 


money to 


with the defense program. 

PENTICTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA js 
public playground. 

PHILIP, SOUTH DAKOTA is planning the community’s 
Easter Sunday Sunrise Service. 

GRAFTON, OHIO has investigated the opportunities af- 
forded high school graduates qualifying for ROTC 
training. This youth 
who are interested. 

OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA promoted a matinee per- 
formance of the state’s symphony orchestra at the 


developing a 


information is passed on to 


local high school. 

CAPITAL CITY, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA jis helping 
the local fire department provide fire prevention 
facilities in an orphanage. 

NORTH WILKESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA helped 4-H 
boys in a forest-thinning project. 

KIRK WOOD, MISSOURI took sixty orphans to a hockey 
game in nearby St. Louis. 

BONIFAY, FLORIDA took boys on hunting trips. 

PEAPACK-GLADSTONE, NEW JERSEY arranged for lo- 
cal farmers to have their machinery checked and 
serviced. 

LONDON, KENTUCKY is helping the local Chamber of 
Commerce find a site for a manufacturer interested 
in a small town location. 

PRINCE ALBERT, SASKATCHEWAN 
night a week for juvenile and 
leagues. 

DECATUR, ALABAMA provided free transportation for 
one month to all persons attending church. This 
service was made possible through the cooperation 
of local busline officials. 

FORT WALTON, FLORIDA is protesting the killing of 
song birds. 

RAYVILLE, LOUISIANA is working with officials of the 
state, parish and the highway department to build 
a through highway through Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas. 

ANDOVER, NEW JERSEY has been working with the 
manager of the local telephone company to stop 
false fire alarms which are transmitted over the 
town’s automatic dial system. 


rents an arena one 
midget hockey 








HONOLULU, HAWAIL made it possible for a World Ad- 
enture Tour lecture and film to be presented to 
lepers on the Island of Molokai. The speaker and 

vere flown to the island along with members 

e club who helped with the presentation 

PORT ORCHARD, W \SHING TON paid printing costs for 


home game programs of the local high school. Pro- 
ceeds for the sale of programs will be used to buy 
new band uniforms 
JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI established a_ training 
hool lo teacners ol vacatior Bible schools 
tl out the stat 
OLNEY, ILLINOIS made arrangements with los store 
t low ten dollars credit on the purchase of each 
ed winter coat was turned in. The used 
( { ere tner cleanet ind distributed to the 
eeay 
I ARMI K ( pee II I INOIS is he Ipir g to relic Ve the city’s 
parki problem by securing a parking lot near the 
nNusine area. Plans are now underway to surfacs 
nda properly mark this lot 
SINTON, TEXAS vorkKinge to ftorm ;% water district 
vhich would attempt to secure a permane nt vate 
ipply for their section of the state 
REDWOOD CITY. CALIFORNIA working t rotect ; 
edwood forest by establishing a state park 
EDMONTON. Al BE RTA IS Ope rating a children ~ 1OTNe 
MONTE VIsST as COLORADO persuaded the - | boa d 
to erect a new modern steel safety fence ar ind 


yne of the schools 
WEST LIBERTY, KENTUCKY is trving to secure bette 
accommodations for the public library 


DUNDALK, MARYLAND has pala the salary of one 


school nurse since 1946. As a result the board of 
education has realized the need for school nurses, 
nd has installed them in high schools throughout 
the county. This project cost the club forty dollars 


per week during the forty week school term, but as : 


result of this investment approximately 7172 stu- 


dents received first aid. 





The school nurse at Dundalk, Maryland administers first aid 
The Kiwanis Club of Dundalk paid her salary 
until school authorities assumed this responsibility in January. 


to a stuent. 


— 





Cub Scouts collect canned goods which were given to worthy 
institutions by the Kiwanis Club of Caldwell Reserve in 


Chicago. Scouts gathered 3562 cans from local housewives. 


SAULT SAINTE MARIE, MICHIGAN jis helping the FBI 
watch for subversive activities in a local area ol 
strategic importance. 

ROXBORO, NORTH CAROLINA paid fo: 
landscaping at a county hospital 

HELENA, MONTANA is writing letters to servicemen 


in Korea. Each member writes at least one lette 


shrubbery and 


during the month 
OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE advises local churches about 
general architectural planning 
PIPESTONE, MINNESOTA gives yearly subscriptions of 
the community newspaper to all local boys in the 
armed forces 
WARWICK COUNTY, VIRGINIA bought plate glass mir- 
rors for the local hospital 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBRASKA js 


churches on a drive for the Christian Rural Over- 


: ' , 1 
working witn local 


seas Program. Contributions of grain and 
are sent overseas by CROP in the name of all 
denominations and faiths. 

PASCAGOULA, MISSISSIPPI is working with the local 
shipbuilding industry to develop business with 
South America. 

LAS VEGAS, NEVADA has made recordings of tl 
quartet. The records will be sold in albums and 


» club’s 


proceeds will be used for youth work. 

SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND donated material for the 
floor, built the shelves, 
provided other furnishings for the 


helped collect books and 

library in a new 
school building. 

METAIRIE, LOUISIANA urged townspeople to vote for 
a paid fire department. 

REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN repaired a newsstand for a 
cripple 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS provided the baking kiln for the 
art department of a crippled children’s school. 

SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY collected toys for children of 
foreign lands. 

NORTHWEST, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI gives two singing 
lessons a week for a blind young coloratura soprano. 
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What must a club do 
to receive publicity 


in The Kiwanis Magazine? 


We exptamen in the last issue why pictures of club activi- 
ties should be unposed. This month’s column concerns various 
other things you should know about submitting activity 
pictures to The Kiwanis Magazine. 

The editors strongly advise that you have your pictures 
taken by a professional photographer. Many advanced 
amateurs do splendid work, but all too often amateurs 
produce fuzzy, flat and poorly-composed pictures. Occasion- 
ally a pro fails the same way, but the chances are that 
a man who makes his living with a camera will do a better 
job for your club than an amateur. 

Have the photographer read these instructions and show 
him the magazine so he will know what we use. Then have 
him take several different pictures showing various phases 
of your activity. If the pictures meet publication standards, 
we may be able to use more than one. As we said last month, 
be sure that pictures of your club projects show the activity 
as it happened. We do not like to use posed, formal pictures 
of committees, boards of directors, or people receiving checks. 

Send us eight by ten inch glossy prints, not snapshots or 
negatives. Small prints are usually rejected because they 
lack the technical qualities necessary for good reproduction 
in the magazine. The editors don’t like to receive negatives 
because we can’t be sure how a picture will reproduce until 
we see a print. We prefer that photographs have a margin 
at least one-quarter of an inch wide. 

Pictures that are fuzzy will invariably be rejected because 
off-focus prints look terrible when reproduced. Photos 
should have snap, crispness and sparkle. The whites should 
be white, not muddy gray, and the blacks should be rich 
and deep. There should be a good range of middle tones 


in between because chalky, blank areas in a picture become 
meaningless blobs when the picture is reproduced. 

After you get your pictures from the photographer, send 
them to The Kiwanis Magazine immediately. You'd be 
amazed at the number of Christmas photographs which 
come into the office while we are preparing our March, 
April and May issues! Such late arrivals are usually re- 
jected, so the best thing to do is write us if you plan to 
photograph a seasonal activity. Let us know at least a month 
in advance and we will give you the deadline for the most 
appropriate issue. 

Make sure you send complete information describing every 
photograph. This includes full names and titles of all people 
as well as general circumstances under which the picture 
was taken. Type out each caption and attach it to the photo- 
graph it describes. Place a number on each caption and the 
same number on the photograph so there will be no con- 
fusion if the picture becomes separated from its caption. 
Fasten each caption to the photograph with Scotch tape or a 
little paste, leaving enough blank paper so the caption can 
be detached without tearing the writing. Never write on the 
back of a photograph or fasten captions to the pictures with 
staples or paper clips, because these things may damage the 
surface of the picture. 

Then assemble the factual information about your project 
and include it with the pictures. Send picture and story 
together, because we need to see both at one time in order 
to render a fair judgment on the merits of your activity. 

Mail the pictures and story in a heavy envelope, protecting 
the enclosures with two sheets of stiff cardboard. If you fail 
to do this the pictures may be wrinkled or cracked when 
we receive them. Never roll pictures into a mailing tube! 

Address all material intended for publication to the editors. 
We decide what will be published, so why send your photos 
to anyone else? Pictures and stories are judged on their 
merit, regardless of who submits them. 

It is a waste of your time and postage stamps to send us 
mats or engravings. These are invariably prepared for news- 
paper use, and are not suited to the paper and printing 
process used by your International magazine. 

Next month we will consider the kind of factual informa- 
tion your club should submit so that your most outstanding 
activities can receive International publicity. 





TRENTON, NEW JERSEY distributed Christmas cards 
to the inmates of two children’s institutions so the 
kids could do cut-out work. 

SWAINSBORO, GEORGIA is making plans to clean up 
the slum areas of the city and build new houses for 
both white and colored people. 

THE STOCK YARDS AREA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS gave 
seventy-five boys free haircuts and shoeshines. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI is promoting a campaign to 
encourage terrace building, winter cover crops, 

and soil building. 

HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA is urging boys of draft age 
to consider enlisting in the local national guard unit. 

FORT FRANCES, ONTARIO gave Bibles to seventeen 
new Canadian citizens. 

RINGGOLD, LOUISIANA helped high school students 
form a civics club to promote understanding of the 
young people’s obligations to the community and 
the nation. 

ROSEMEAD, CALIFORNIA bought forty yards of cloth 
which will be made into tents for the Boy Scout 
troop sponsored by the club. 

RAYMONDVILLE, TEXAS is working with farm organi- 
zations to reduce the freight rates on feed. 

DEVILS LAKE, NORTH DAKOTA secured housing ac- 
commodations for members of the United States 
Army ordnance division which came to test equip- 
ment. 
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CADILLAC, MICHIGAN studies all tax bills before Con- 
gress, discusses each bill and then sends recommen- 
dations to club members’ Congressmen. 

MONROE, GEORGIA is encouraging farmers in the 
area to plant several crops and develop pastures 
rather than depend on cotton as their only source 
of income. 

HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA bought a book on scholar- 
ships for a local high school. 

GADSDEN, ALABAMA is straightening and 
rural mail box posts. 

CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY took out insurance on twenty 
members of the local high school manual training 
class so that these boys could help with the car- 
pentry work necessary to complete their youth 
center. 

FORT GARRY, MANITOBA carried out a house to house 
canvass for a recent tuberculosis survey in their 
city. 

PARKROSE, OREGON made a batting cage for the 
baseball diamond at the local high school. 

GREENSBURG, INDIANA made permanent arrange- 
ments for new quarters for the Girl Scout and 
Brownie troops sponsored by the club. Members 
are also buying equipment and making a number of 
folding tables for the groups. 

CORTLAND, NEW YORK furnishes flowers for the altar 
of a different church each Sunday. 


repairing 
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Members of the Orillia, Ontario club are promoting safety in 


their by attaching reflective Scotch Lite to the 


bicycles of young people, who throng around the Kiwanians. 


community 


JACKSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY organized cooperatives 
to obtain loans from the government for rural tele- 
phone service. Through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
Club of Jackson County, between 500 and 600 peo- 
ple signed up. Jackson County was the first bor- 
rower to receive a loan from Uncle Sam, under the 
law providing funds for rural telephone extension 

PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
broadcast of the mayor’s reception and the organiza- 
tion meeting of the Plainfield Common Council 
Club President Hubert Johnson did the announcing. 
Each councilman told the radio audience what he 

the community’s most pressing prob- 


arranged a three hour 


considered 
lems 
This program was re-broadcast two days late: 
by popular request, and the club plans to sponso1 
council meeting over the FM 
station owned by Kiwanians Salvador Diana, W 
Franck Howard, and Lucien T. Merle. Franck and 
Salvador are past presidents of the Plainfield club 
DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA bought $400 
books for the library of an elementary school, and 


broadcasts of every 


worth of 


helped pay the librarian’s salary. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI is conducting a_ blood 

drive for the aid of men fighting in Korea. The club 
makes appointments at the blood cente: 
for Kiwanians Those 
give because of poor health or old age arrange for 
relatives to donate for them. Men who 
blood or arrange for substitute donors are 
buttons bearing the word “Blood Hound”, 
a picture of a_ blood 


donor 


secretary 
who volunteer. who cannot 
friends or 
give 
given 
the Kiwanis emblem, and 
hound 
BAY VIEW, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN paid for the 
construction of a pier at a camp for disabled chil- 
dren. This is wider than most piers, and has a high 
iron rail so that wheel chair patients won't roll off 
the pier into the water. Crippled youngsters use 
the pier for fishing and sunbathing. 
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WISE, VIRGINIA brought two Negro football teams into 
the community for a benefit game. Wise has no 
colored inhabitants, but the game was so well re- 
ceived that it will be held every year in the future. 

METUCHEN-RARITAN TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY bought 
a film titled “You Can Change the World” and made 
this movie available to local organizations. About 
60,000 people have viewed the film. The film teaches 
tolerance and patriotism. 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN set up a Kiwanis 
Memorial in the South Milwaukee Public Library 
This is a collection of books about citizenship and 
youth training, bought for the public by the Kiwanis 
Club of South Milwaukee. 

FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA is helping the Saddle and 
Sirloin Club at North Dakota Agricultural College 
promote a livestock show. 

SOURIS, MANITOBA is helping establish a library for 
children. 

PRINEVILLE, OREGON is helping an FFA chapter buy 
a tractor. 

YONKERS, NEW YORK sponsors city and county-wide 
marble tournaments. More than 6000 boys and girls 
take part in this competition. 

CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA gave the high school agri- 
cultural department a poultry brooder house. 

NORTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA cooperated with the Red 
Cross in providing supplies for a school in Europe. 

BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS assists juvenile delinquents by 
finding jobs for them after they have acquired skill 
in various trades. 

SUSSEX, NEW JERSEY bought a full page ad in the 
high school yearbook. 

HIGHLANDTOWN, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND took thir- 
ty-five children and two teachers on a tour of 
ceramics manufacturing plant. 

EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS is promoting a bird-house 
and bird-feeder building program in the community. 

BUSH TERMINAL, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK jis educat- 
ing the public about safe ways to use natural gas. 
This project developed after a natural gas pipeline 
had been built to connect Brooklyn with Texas 

SOUTH CENTRAL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON bought and 
distributed books telling the public what to do in 
case of atomic attack. 

OTTAWA, KANSAS is digging a well at a Boy Scout 
camp. 

DES MOINES, IOWA conducts 
ligious services at the Des Moines airport for sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen and Marines. 

SEMINOLE, OKLAHOMA organized a young 
band which performs at community functions. The 
club bought jackets, music and stands for the young 


interdenominational re- 


people’s 


musicians. 

MONONA, IOWA bought a complete set of kitchen uten- 
sils that will be used by local organizations meeting 
in the town hall. 

VICTORIA, TEXAS sponsored the visit to Victoria of 
a group of Austrian students and teachers touring 
this country under the sanction of the State Depart- 
ment. The foreigners gave a program consisting of 
Austrian songs and customs. 

WYOMING-LOCKLAND, OHIO sent a 
books to a doctor in Japan. 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA holds a poll once a month on 
members’ feelings concerning current public and 
business issues of primary importance. The results 
are sent to their congressmen. 


box of medical 
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ONEONTA, NEW YORK sends birthday cards to chil- 
dren in an orphans home. 

WILLAMINA, OREGON buys gas for a bus which trans- 
ports rural families to and from church every Sun- 
day. 

PAMPA, TEXAS is urging high school boys to graduate 
rather than to drop school to enter the Armed 
Forces. 

EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA used a sound truck manned 
by Kiwanians to promote the club’s Go-to-Church 
campaign. 

TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT is helping the PTA spon- 
sor a series of lectures on child psychology. 

DENVILLE, NEW JERSEY bought a United Nations flag 
for the community. 

LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO distributed 1500 Lenten bul- 
letins throughout the city. These bulletins told the 
significance of the season and urged church attend- 
ance. 

CANTON, ILLINOIS is working to reclaim land that was 
divided by strip mines. 

UPPER DARBY, PENNSYLVANIA paid for a home-to- 
school phone so that a fifth grade student could 
continue his studies from his sickbed. 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA conducted two day-long bicycle 
safety clinics for local boys and girls. The service 
clubbers inspected many bikes and conducted a 
demonstration of riding skill. 

MEXICO, MISSOURI arranged for each preacher in the 
city to deliver a sermon on the subject: “Freedom 
Is Not Free.” 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS is sponsoring a series of con- 
certs. Proceeds will be used to provide music 
scholarships at Kansas State College. 

BARRIE, ONTARIO has provided the public school sys- 
tem with necessary materials for the construction 
of an outdoor skating and hockey rink. This project 
will benefit hundreds of school children in the sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. 

ALTUS, OKLAHOMA is working to secure federal aid 
to preserve the watershed of Lake Altus. 

SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY organized a Legal Aid So- 
ciety for the benefit of poor people who need legal 
advice but can’t afford to pay for it. 

ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY is working with the board 
of education and the PTA to educate children about 
the dangers of railroad crossings and rail yards. 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE sold soft drinks and pop 
corn at a movie. Proceeds went to their UPC fund. 

AVONWORTH, PENNSYLVANIA is surveying the com- 
munity for sick-room equipment which can be 
made available to needy invalids. THE END 





As one service to their school, members of the Key Club at 
Berlin High School in Berlin, Massachusetts polish some of 
their school’s many trophies, which are kept in the libary. 
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A prvistonat rally was held in Tallahassee, Florida in 
the Senate Chambers of the state capitol building for all 
Key Clubbers in Division Two of the Florida Key Club 
District. All those attending were guesis of the univer- 
sity at the Florida State vs. University of the South 
(Sewanee) homecoming football game. ... At Ellwood 
City, Pennsylvania two Key Clubbers of Lincoln High 
School received outstanding scholarships. Richard Dur- 
stine was one of ten seniors in the United States 
awarded George Westinghouse scholarships in engineer= 
ing and science at Carnegie Institute of Technology. Joe 
Angelo accepted a scholarship to Princeton University, 
where he will study medicine. 


A scrap PAPER DRIVE carried on by Key Clubbers at the 
Ohio State School for the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio netted 
forty-three dollars for the club’s 1951 International 
convention fund. .. . A good sportsmanship trophy for 
the Quint City Conference is being offered by the 
Palmyra High School Key Club at Palmyra, Missouri. 
The eighteen-inch loving cup was placed on display for 
one week in each of the five schools while the football 
season was in progress. The Palmyra Key Club assisted 
the sponsoring Kiwanis club with its annual Halloween 
party. A costume parade, greased pig-catching contest, 
tug-of-war, and the like were included in the program 
for the community’s children. . . . Thirty-five hundred 
books and magazines have been donated to the new 
South Florida Tuberculosis Hospital by the Key Club 
at Lake Worth, Florida. This club is placing two-inch 
pipe posts around the parking area adjacent to the 
school. When this is completed, signs with each teacher’s 
name will be hung to reserve special parking space. 


A pre supper and beauty contest netted $105 for the 
Ava, Missouri High School Key Club. Robes for the 
mixed chorus and disposal cans for the city square were 
purchased with this money. This Key Club also spon- 
sored a hillbilly music festival. Proceeds of $170 were 
used to buy school book covers and daily student bulle- 
tins... . At Morris, Minnesota the West Central School 
of Agriculture Key Club bought a four-drawer metal 
file for occupational pamphlets and secured enough 
vocational information to fill the file... . Erection of a 
new civic and fraternal organization directory outside 
the city of Anaconda, Montana is the latest project com- 
pleted by the Anaconda High School Key Club. 


Ar Burrato, New York, Buffalo Technical High 
School Key Clubbers designed, edited and printed the 
school newspaper. Ushering at the annual parents’ 
night, preparing a display case of photographs of im- 
portant school events, and issuing a football program 
are some of the projects carried on by this club. .. . The 
three Key Clubs sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Forty Fort-Kingston, Pennsylvania—namely, Forty 
Fort, Kingston and Swoyerville High Schools—are set- 
ting up a library for the boys at the Ris-Lyn Reform 
School. .. . The Murray, Utah High School Key Club 
has organized a chorus to perform at all assembly pro- 
grams. Funds from a dance sponsored by this group 
will be used for a bronze memorial plaque containing 
the names of former students killed in World Wars I 
and II, THE END 
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Past InrernationaL Trustee George H. Lowe died 
recently. He joined the Kiwanis Club of Saint Anthony, 
Idaho in 1927 and transferred to Ogden, Utah in 1928 
George held many offices in Kiwanis, serving as lieuten- 
ant governor in 1937, governor in 1939 and International 
trustee in 1946. He also served on many district and 
International committees, including Public Affairs, In- 
ter-Club Relations, Kiwanis Education, and Resolutions 


Sic. Saxowrcz, Northwest Town Chicago Kiwanian 
has been cited by the Veterans of Foreign Wars for the 
work he did during World War II. Sig sent a monthly 
resume of community affairs to 2500 servicemen from 
the northwest part of Chicago. Sig also gave the military 
addresses of GI's so that they could get in touch with 


each other in distant corners of the world 


Down rw Eufaula, Alabama, the Kiwanis club operates 
’ to pick up backsliding members who 
A four-man crew operates the 
Eufaula club 


‘ ! 
al ambulance 
miss three meetings 
ambulance, which is dispatched by the 


pres ident 


PRESIDENT Don Murdoch received an 
degree of Doctor of Humanities when he 
visited the campus of Florida Southern College. Ki- 
who attended the affair arranged for the pres- 


I NreRNATIONAL 


honorary 


wanians 
without telling Don, so the degree came as 


International president 


entatior 


great surprise to oul 


Norrusipt 
a half-how 
Lambdin Kay 


ATLANTA, Georgia Kiwanians took part in 
television program. Lieutenant Governor 
longtime radio announcer, MC’ed the 
program, which included a summary of the club's 
outstanding activities and songs by the famed Silk Hat 
Quartette, composed of Kiwanians 

Kw ANIANS in Steubenville, Ohio celebrated Anniver- 
sary Week by hearing a transcription of International 
Murdoch delivering the Anniversary 
The recording was made at Steuben- 


President Don 
Week message 
ville’s request 


No Greater HONOR can befall a Kiwanian than for his 
son to be elected president of the same club. The most 
recent example is that of Past International Trustee 
Fount Rion who installed his son, Fount Rion, Jr., as 
president of the Palatka, Florida club. In Chicago, 
thirty-year Kiwanian Herman Nelson installed his son 
Warner as president of the North Shore club. The event 
was doubly significant because 1951 is North Shore’s 
thirtieth anniversary, and Herman is a charter member 
of his club 

T we Krwanis Civus of North Baltimore, Maryland has 
been awarded fourth-place honors in the Better Homes 


and Gardens community beautification contest, involving 
cities of more than 100,000 population. The North Balti- 
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more club was cited for its work constructing athletic 
fields, playgrounds and gardens in a public recreation 
area. Also mentioned in the Better Homes and Gardens 
award was the youth center which the club developed 
on the site of an old mansion 


Kiwanis Club of St. 
waiter uniforms 
The club president 


N earty THIRTY members of the 
George, Montreal, Quebec donned 
to serve dinner to 125 poor children. 

worked in the kitchen with the cooks 


Greenwicu, Connecticut Kiwanians have received na- 
tion-wide publicity in the industrial publication Fire 
The write-up resulted from awards which 
to several firemen for their outstanding 


Engineering 
the club gave 
service to the community of Greenwich during 1950. 


re = 
Pe Kiwanis Cvs of Kansas City. Missouri has worked 
out an ingenious ceremony for inducting new members 
each bearing one Object of Kiwanis 

is put together. Each step is put in place by the chair- 
man of the committee involved—for instance, a Public 
Affairs chairman places the step with the citizenship 
Object. When the steps are assembled, several mem- 
bers of the club help the incoming Kiwanian up the 
stairs while the presiding officer gives a brief talk about 


A series of steps 


the ideals of Kiwanis. 
The ceremony lasts about twelve minutes, and more 
than ten Kiwanians take part in it. rHE END 





Kiwanis clubs throughout Canada and the United States 
employ various devices to increase attendance. Here is a 
scoreboard designed by the Billings, Montana Kiwanis club. 
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MR. VITO 
(From page 8) 


of the city’s prosperity, would be 
well served in the Congress. That 
sort of statement never sends an 
audience into ecstasy, but this man 
was not looking for an ecstatic audi- 
ence. 

On election night when Marcan- 
tonio had conceded defeat, the New 
York Times described Mr. Donovan’s 
reaction this way: “After learning 
of his victory Mr. Donovan quietly 
left his headquarters . . .” Note that 
“quietly.” He went home for his wife, 
and returned with her to headquar- 
ters for a victory celebration. But 
there was nothing of the tone of 
triumph in his action, even when he 
had scored one of the major victories 
of the entire election. A quiet man, 
this lion tamer. But a shrewd one, 
too. 

Here are two types of men sep- 
arated about as widely as they can 
be in their respective approaches to 
the single task of representing a 
group of Americans in the Congress. 


* * * * * * * 

The deterioration of every government 

begins with the decay of the principles 
on which it was founded. 

—Norman Vincent Peale, 

in a radio statement. 


* * * * * * * 


Marcantonio comes alive quickly and 
vividly as you describe his talents 
and tricks. Donovan defies the 
writer. 

The exchange of one for the other 
by the people of New York’s Eight- 
eenth was certainly a radical step, 
violating all sorts of principles of 
public relations and politics. The 
man in the street had no awareness 
of Jim Donovan the day he was an- 
nounced to be the knight in shining 
armor assigned to this particular bit 
of dragon slaying. He was a member 
of the state senate and had been 
an under sheriff. He had worked as 
a boy in a cotton mill in Clinton, 
Massachusetts, started his studies in 
architecture at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, then switched to 
Harvard for his arts degree and 
Columbia for his law studies. He had 
been a member of the New York 
Bar for eighteen years, with offices 
in lower Manhattan, a few blocks 
from Wall Street. 

Mr. Marcantonio, on the other 
hand, had spent fourteen years in 
Congress, having run for that office 
at times with the endorsement of 
both the Democratic and Republican 

(See mr. vito page 44) 
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Kiwanians Frank W. 
Hartman and George H. 
Mangun work 

together on a medical 
research problem at 

the Henry Ford Hospital 
in Detroit, Michigan. 


White 
10at 
Pioneer 


By ROBERT A. BENTON, Jr. 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Central 
Detroit, Michigan 


D.. FRANK HarTMAN, chief patholo- 
gist for the Henry Ford Hospital 
and past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Central Detroit, has invented 
a machine that will save the lives of 
many surgical patients. Frank’s in- 
vention is known as the oxyhemo- 
graph. It enables medical men to keep 
tab on the oxygen level of a patient’s 
blood during an Frank 
worked ten years on this delicate in- 
strument, building six models before 
he ironed out all the flaws. 

The oxyhemograph resembles a 
military radio. A small attachment is 
fastened to the patient’s ear, and a 
tiny light beams through the lobe onto 
a photoelectric cell. This cell registers 
changes in intensity of the light, 
caused by changes in the oxygen 
saturation in the blood. The response 
of the super-sensitive cell is amplified 
one million times and recorded on a 
graph-like apparatus, which enables 
attending physicians to know at a 
glance whether the patient’s blood 
contains enough oxygen. 

Several months ago Frank was test- 
ing the oxyhemograph on a patient at 
the Henry Ford Hospital. In the midst 
of the operation, Frank’s machine 
showed a sudden drop in the oxygen 
supply, caused by the patient’s tongue 
clogging his respiratory tract. The 
anesthetist was able to correct the 
tongue block before it became danger- 
ous, but without the oxyhemograph’s 
warning the threat would probably 
have escaped detection until the pa- 
tient’s skin began turning blue. 

Frank says that the oxyhemograph 


operation. 





During ten years of 


patient labor. Kiwanian Frank 
Hartman perfected 

an instrument that will save 
the lives of many people 


undergoing surgery. 


is needed in many hospitals, and he 
expects that his machine will be used 
widely as soon as the instrument can 
be manufactured less expensively. 
Present cost is about $1900. 

While the oxyhemograph is prob- 
ably the most spectacular of Frank’s 
achievements, his work helped 
alleviate human suffering in other 
ways, too. About 1935 he improved 
the effectiveness of fever therapy for 
syphilis, a treatment which sometimes 
endangered patients’ lives by reducing 
the oxygen supply in their blood. 
Frank administered oxygen to fever 
therapy patients, and found that this 
eliminated the danger of brain 
terioration. 

During World Wars I and II Frank 
did extensive research with blood 
transfusion, helping to develop pectin 
as an emergency substitute for blood. 

Currently Frank and another Cen- 
tral Detroit Kiwanian—Dr. George H. 
Mangun—are perfecting a process for 
sterilizing plasma to prevent the trans- 
mission of harmful viruses by trans- 
fusion. In the early stages of this 
work Frank and George served as hu- 
man guinea pigs, taking their own 
medicine, literally. They adhere to 
the policy that a drug not safe enough 
for the discoverers is not safe enough 
to be given to other people. THE END 


has 
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MR. VITO 
(From page 43) 


parties. He had been a bulwark of 
the Labor Party almost from its in- 
ception. Everyone who ever talked 
politics in New York eventually got 
around to “Mark,” whether to praise 
his astuteness as a politician or his 
tremendous effectiveness as a worker 
for the people of his district. 

The emergence of Donovan has 
left the feature writers in a difficult 
position; they realized suddenly that 
in the defeat of the bombastic left 
winger they had lost a free-flowing 
source of material, for whether they 
agreed with his theories or despised 
them, they had never to hunt for 
readable copy as long as “Mark” 
was involved. With Donovan they 
were stuck. What could they say 
about him? How could they sell the 
mild-mannered orthodoxy of this 
architect-lawyer to editors who had 
become accustomed to the slashing 
charge and bold declamation of the 
master whose seat he was about to 
fill? And yet, the writers as well as 
the editors realized that the new 
congressman must, by the very cir- 
cumstances of his election, be the 
middle-of-the-road conformist with 


a talent for detachment and restraint. 
If the people of the Eighteenth Dis- 
trict wanted anything else, they had 
it already in Marcantonio. He had 
given them color. Now they had 
asked for a respite, for someone less 
dogmatic, less accusative, less ex- 
plosive. And they had been given 
Donovan of the soft voice, the clear, 
non-controversial mind. 

Too many elements had entered 
into Donovan’s creation as a political 
factor to permit of anything else. 
Hard-headed politicians realized that 
they could not expect to find another 
firebrand of the Marcantonio type in 
a man who was acceptable to three 
different parties. Candidates are just 
not made that way. A man vigorous 
enough to demand and win a single 
party nomination may be anything 
or everything, depending upon the 
times and his ability to sell himself 
to his leaders. He may be the solid, 
quiet, dependable type who will be 
certain to reflect credit upon the 
people he represents, or he may be 
the raving, challenging type who 
impresses his constituents with his 
audacity and convinces them that 
they, too, are what he is, that he 
reflects their moral vigor. But the 
man who has to conform to the 


measurements of three parties! The 
chances are he is less the individual- 
ist than the symbol. He must be the 
man who knows how and when to 
compromise; not too big or ambitious 
on his own: outstanding in the coun- 
cils of none of the parties; a man of 
character unlikely to stray far from 
orthodoxy; a man who may show on 
the election list as a Democrat yet 
realize in his inner soul that all the 
thinking is not done by Democrats; 
an American beyond any considera- 
tion of the political issues of the 
moment; a man whose record on the 
close of his tenure will be found 
written in his achievements in com- 
mittee rather than in his oratorical 
performances on the House floor. 
In these uncertain days when most 
Americans are asking what can be 
done to insure the survival of this 
nation and its way of life, it is re- 
assuring to know that the Congress 
has acquired a new member with 
temperament sound enough to weld 
the divergent thinking of three dif- 
ferent political groups, even though 
the Congressional Record in the 
process has lost one of its more ex- 
citing contributors. It looks from 
here like a good swap—for Uncle 
Sam. THE END 





SERMONS 
(From page 15) 


wingspread of only twelve inches, 
arrive at their destination. And 
what is far more miraculous, the 
baby birds that are hatched too late 
in the season to have the ability to 
fly at the time the rest of the flock 
leaves, stay behind a few weeks and 
then fly to Hawaii by themselves 
later 

When this flight is diagrammed in 
the film put out by Moody, the audi- 
ence is left to wonder hew these 
young birds who have never been 
there, fly successfully to an un- 
known, unseen destination. And 
when wonderment is at its height, 
the film shows the instrument panel 
of a modern airplane with all the 
gadgets it takes for man to fly blind, 
even when he knows where he is 
going and has a map. 

Here is a case where we may use 
the term “Divine guidance,” in even 
its narrowest sense. These young 
birds not only don’t know where they 
are going—they don’t even know 
why. But they get there—and any- 
one who insists upon attributing 
their navigating ability to what is so 
easily called “instinct,” will be more 
inclined after seeing the picture to 
spell the word with a capital L 

These examples are from the 


tt 


latest picture produced by Moody, 
titled “Dust or Destiny.” The three 
previous ones are “God of Creation,” 
“God of the Atom,” and “Voice of the 
Deep.” In all of these pictures, the 
examples from science of a Master 
Plan seem to be limitless. 

In “God of Creation” there is one 


* * * * * * * 


As WITH MOST stories so good they 
bear repeating, this one has been 
variously credited to the courts of 
Kublai Khan, Frederick of Prussia 
and Nicholas of Russia. In all cases 
it occurred at a state banquet given 
by the monarch in the case to a 
group of his statesmen and courtiers. 
And always the head of state some- 
what testily asked for an explanation 
of diminishing revenues despite in- 
creasing taxes. 

Then would arise an ancient gentle- 
man, wise in the way of governments, 
who would offer to show how such a 
state of affairs can exist. Whereupon 
he would reach for a piece of ice and 
show it to the diners, and pass it to 
the notable seated next to him with 
the request that it be handed on 
down the table until it reached the 
ruler. 

When Kublai or Frederick or 
Nicholas got hold of it, the piece of 
ice was about the size of a grain of 
rice. —Mary Alkus 


* * * * * * * 


more excellent example that is all 
the more impressive because most 
movie viewers think they know all 
about it. That is the transformation 
of the caterpillar to the chrysalis 
and then to the butterfly. But in 
the Moody film, the audience learns 
that it would be impossible for the 
caterpillar to shed his skin by means 
of acrobatic movement if he had not 
previously attached himself firmly to 
the twig of a tree around which he 
had spun his cocoon. This is done 
first by spinning a silken web on the 
twig, onto which he _ hooks his 
cremaster—that is the name for the 
part of the caterpillar body at the 
rear end, which is no larger than the 
head of a pin yet is covered with 140 
tiny, sharp hooks. Through micro- 
scopic photography, the audience 
sees all this quite vividly. 

So after the caterpillar has spun 
the webbing onto which he hooks 
himself, he spins a silken loop hold- 
ing it between his first and second 
pairs of feet as he joins strand after 
strand to form a strong cord. Then 
he ducks his head through the loop 
and hangs there quietly for a few 
days. 

While he is hanging, suspended 
through this loop, his ambulatory 
organs, which are the equivalent of 
feet, gradually disappear. 

Anyone who has seen the film, 
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“God of Creation,” has had a close- 
up front-row seat at the transforma- 
tion of a caterpillar into a chrysalis 
and sees the rhythmic, muscular 
contractions that he makes as he 
sheds his skin. And the audience is 
quite impressed with the predica- 
ment he would have been in had he 
not first attached his rear end firmly 
to the twig and, second, prepared 
that loop in which to suspend him- 
self. 


Au THE succeeding operations are 
shown very clearly, the most star- 
tling probably being the emergence 
of the butterfly from the cocoon. 
Tiny tubes within the wings fill up. 
They aren’t all the same kind of 
tubes, and they aren’t all filled with 
the same thing. Some are filled 
with blood, some with air and some 
with a liquid—a liquid that dries to 
form a cement and gives the wings 
rigidity and strength. 

The examples in the films are not 
restricted to the animal world— 
photographers and scientists of the 
Moody Science Institute have gone 
down to the floor of the ocean to get 
material and have photographed 
interesting sequences through a 
telescope aimed at the stars. 

Regardless of theme, many of their 
pictures are outstanding examples 
of excellent photography and origi- 
nal contributions to science. The cat- 
erpillar-chrysalis-butterfly sequence 
is the only picture of its kind. Moody 
has also recorded on sound film the 
speech of fish, which everyone thinks 
are mute. 

Probably the best indication of the 
all-round excellence of the films is 
the fact that they are most enthu- 
siastically received by plant workers 
in industry. For one thing, the sub- 
ject has to be really gripping to get 
the men of the assembly line to say 
that the pictures are worth while. 
For another thing, it isn’t easy for 
management to propagandize its em- 
ployees—especially on a subject like 
religion, even though it is non-de- 
nominational—without danger of 
resentment. But factory workers in 
all lines of industry who have seen 
these films leave the projection hall 
with nothing but gratitude toward 
their employers. 

Hollywood studios have tried to 
get distribution rights to these films 
without success, and some of them 
would give their eye teeth for the 
services of several of the Moody 





technicians, who work for modest 
salaries and improvise all their 
equipment. 


So here is a wonderful example of 
not only the triumph of the spiritual 
over the material, but of a perfect 
union of them. THE END 
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GET WELL WY MIAMI 


Acres of tropical grounds. 
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and Treatment Facilities. 
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GANE | TRY FREE 
NEEDLE IN YOUR CAR! 
MANY GANG oon USERS RE. 
PORT up 5 more mileag FREE 
fast nteke-up sier starting ind 
smoother” idling. : Auto Economy Manual 
NOW TEST ‘A GANE NEEDLE IN ellis how to 
YOUR CAR for ten days, then com- Shy tires, br icone 
pare your mileage and_ perform- etc. Also introduces 
ance If satisfied, send $1.50 per many new economy 
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enough? Since authorities differ on who try Gane 
its merits and some users report Needles). 
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adjustment screw in carburetors—easily installed in a few 
minutes). WRITE TODAY, ENCLOSE NO MONEY, PAY 
POSTMAN nee ere Just send us your name, address and 
make and year 0 
NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE RETAIL CORP., Dept. KM-3 
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200 Designs 


Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
for moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, nameplates, 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A, 


INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 





For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure B. 


Dept. 17 
150 West 22 St. 
New York II, N.Y. 
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Offer of generous discount to 
dealers for immediate sale of 

FREE new boats now available in 

BOOKLET territories without dealer 
representation. Write for de- 
tails. Owens Yacht Com- 
pany, Inc., 1016 Owens Ave., 
Baltimore 22, Maryland. 
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“KNAUSS HAMS" smoked with hickory logs (no 
sawdust) famous for 50 years. 85c Ib. prepaid (90c 
west of Miss. river). Hams average 10-14 Ibs. 
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SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19/2" 
x 16'/2” x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 


wood Emblem on front. 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 
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Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 
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YOURTS AND THE law are fearsome 
( to the average 
youngster. But in Birmingham, 
Michigan teen-agers are learning 
differently. They are learning 
through experience and observation 
how our judicial system works. At 
the same time, Birmingham young- 
sters are developing a respect for the 
law. It is easy for the kids to under- 
stand the consequences of law 
breaking after sitting through a court 
session and watching a judge mete 
out punishment to their playmates 
who bicycled through stoplights or 
pedaled recklessly down the city 


A institutions 


sidewalks 

The judge is a fifteen-year-old boy 
named Bill Leckie, and his Boys’ Bi- 
cycle Court convenes every Satur- 
day morning during the school year. 
To his august courtroom in the jun- 
ior high school auditorium come all 


the young cyclists who have been 
caught violating safety laws during 
the week. Procedure is similar to 
that in regular courtrooms, except 
for the fact that teen-agers take the 
place of lawyers, bailiffs and attend- 
ants 

When the police stop a youngste1 
for reckless bicycling, he is given a 
ticket and told to report in court the 
next Saturday. Later a postcard is 
sent to the violator’s home, letting his 
parents know that Junior has run 
afoul of the law. 

On the fateful Saturday morning, 
Junior and his parents—and perhaps 
some of his curious buddies—settle 
uneasily on the benches _ before 
Judge Leckie’s desk. They wait anxi- 
ously as the judge handles two cases 
with brisk efficiency, dealing out ap- 
propriate punishment to the defend- 
ants who plead guilty and throw 


Children are learning to respect the law by participating in 





themselves upon the mercy of the 
court. 

Finally it’s Junior’s turn. In a 
quavering voice he admits that “I-I-I 
guess I did ride through that red 
light, your honor.” Judge Leckie’s 
questioning reveals that Junior 
didn’t know this was illegal, even 
though he had been riding a bicycle 
almost two years. His parents look at 
each other suddenly, as both realize 
that the boy’s ignorance is really 
their fault. 

With a businesslike rap of his gav- 
el, Judge Leckie sentences Junior to 
write a 500-word essay on why 
everyone should obey traffic laws. 
(This forces Junior to read through 
safety booklets, 
pamphlets at the school library.) 
Final dismissal of the case will de- 
pend on the quality of Junior’s essay, 

(See Boys’ BICYCLE COURT page 55) 


Magazines and 


the boys’ bicycle court 


Judge Bill Leckie, right, pronounces sentence on two 
youngsters accused by the police of reckless cycling. 
The violators are impressed by the fairness of a court 
in which they are judged by somebody of their own age. 





By ROSE D. MEYER 
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PROBLEM: During a recent discussion 
of possible money-raising activities a 
member mentioned that he had heard 
of a Kiwanis club’s “Mile of Pennies” 
project. What is it? 
ANSWER: This project is sponsored 
with great effect by a number of Ki- 
wanis clubs. Cards one foot long are 
printed with slots for one foot of pen- 
nies. These are distributed throughout 
the community. A mile of pennies 
amounts to $1003.20. Kiwanis clubs re- 
port: 

‘Mile of coins project has resulted in 
the collection of $3080 so far this year.” 

‘We completed the mile of coins, net- 
ting $544.74, which will be used for 
welfare service for crippled and under- 
privileged children of the community.” 

“Conducted mile of pennies fund- 
raising campaign for underprivileged 
children. Raised $570.” 


PROBLEM: What is the major activity 
of Kiwanis International? We are en- 
deavoring to determine which activity 
our club should undertake during 1951. 
ANSWER: The activity program of Ki- 
wanis International is designed to cover 
all phases of community service. The 
major activities of a Kiwanis club 
should correspond with the needs of its 
own community and the interests of its 
members. It is suggested that your club 
appoint a special committee to survey 
the community and its members for 
the purpose of recommending such ac- 
tivities. A supply of Members Activity 
Questionnaires is being mailed to your 
club for the use of that committee. 


PROBLEM: We have learned that sev- 
eral Kiwanis clubs have raised large 
funds through the sale of newspapers. 
What procedure do these clubs follow? 


ANSWER: Considerable success has 
been realized annually by a number of 
Kiwanis clubs in sponsoring newspaper 
sales, the proceeds from which support 
their welfare work. The following sug- 
gestions are based on the successful ex- 
periences of these clubs. 

The newspaper sale should be held at 
a time of the day when there will be no 
conflict with the sale of regular editions. 
It can generally be arranged with the 
local newspaper to print a_ special 
edition for the sale with no charge for 
the printing. It should be agreed upon 
with the publisher that every cent col- 
lected should go directly to the club’s 
welfare fund. 

The contact with the newspaper should 
be made by the best qualified members 
in the club, and all arrangements should 
be made by this group with the pub- 
lisher. A committee on publicity should 
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furnish the paper with complete stories 
and statistics of the club’s welfare work. 
Another committee should make contact 
with the city officials and secure the co- 
operation of the various city depart- 
ments, including the police, whose 
assistance should be requested in keep- 
ing street sales locations open so that 
the sales trucks may be assured of 
parking space. A sales location commit- 
tee should select the street location for 
each sales team. The club should be 
divided into teams of four members 
each to be stationed at locations selected 
for the sale. A pre-sale committee 
should contact people who will not be 
on the street at the time of the sale 
and offer to deliver papers to them. 
Routes should be worked out for the 
delivery trucks or truck, and deliveries 
made to the service location and to peo- 
ple who have ordered papers in ad- 
vance. Publicity stunts can be arranged, 
such as were used by a club that spon- 
sored a sale of this nature for the benefit 
of its crippled children. The children 
rode on trucks to emphasize the purpose 
of the sale. 


PROBLEM: Is Kiwanis sponsoring a 
specific program this year designed to 
promote the American way of life? 
ANSWER: Yes, the spectacular success 
of the two-year Kiwanis campaign, “It’s 
Fun To Live In America,’ which re- 
sulted in the distribution of more than 
29,500,000 patriotic folders, led the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees to adopt a 
new-type radio program based upon 
the same theme. 

This program consists of a fourteen- 
week series of fifteen-minute transcribed 
radio broadcasts, featuring dramatiza- 
tions of the lives of fourteen eminent 
American business and _ professional 
leaders. The series emphasizes the great 
obstacles these men overcame to win 
success through American enterprise. 
Seasoned screen and radio actors por- 
tray the roles. 

Over 400 Kiwanis clubs have sub- 
scribed to date for the series and have 
aired the first program through their 
local radio stations, among which is Sta- 
tion WLS in Chicago. 

The first seven programs have been 
produced (on twelve-inch, 33445 RPM 
vinylite records), and the remaining 
seven are scheduled to reach subscrib- 
ers in time for weekly presentations. In 
addition to radio, the series is also avail- 
able to clubs for presentation to their 
local schools and libraries. 

The entire series may be ordered from 
the General Office at the cost price of 
thirty-five dollars for all fourteen dram- 
atizations. THE END 
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Ce amt etaant~— 
°a,. A Plan for Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 
Since the “discovery” by Columbus 
(Ohio) of the Fordway Plan of gum 
machine sponsorship in 1939, hundreds 
of clubs and organizations adopting 
the plan have raised thousands of dol- 
lars for local welfare activities. Those 
sponsors who helped originate this 
easy method of fund raising, have 
stuck with it year after year from its 
inception converting gum commission 
pennies into miracle dollars for com- 
munity welfare. For example: 


LOOK AT SAN ANTONIO 


American Legion, Alamo Post No. 2 
of San Antonio, Texas, was No. 2 in 
America to adopt the Fordway Plan 
of fund raising through sale of Ford 
Branded Ball Gum following inaugu- 
ration of the program in Columbus 
eleven years ago. Down through the 
years demand for top quality Ford 
gum and consistently good service has 
produced many thousands of dollars 
in commissions for Alamo Post’s wel- 
fare fund—to help the wunderprivi- 
leged, bring cheer to disabled veterans 
of three wars and to promote a better 
way of life for many children in that 
community. 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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CAN OVER 300 KIWANIS 
CLUBS BE WRONG??? 


NOT when over 89% use our services year afte! 
year, many annually for 20 years, as_ their 
MAIN FUND RAISING PROJECT. 

We have helped raise over $20,000,000 for Civic 


and Charitable Causes. 
Details Free on Request—Write NOW! 
JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 


Est. 1903 


Fostoria, Ohio 


Rogers Bldg. 
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MEN 


Nationally Recognized 
Nationally Priced 


$47.50 
to 
$69.5 


(two-piece suits) 






SUMMER SUITS % i 
$39,5° to $63.5° Q | 


Schacter 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Write for name of EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZED AGENCY in your locality 
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Net Profit*75% 
THE VERY FIRST DAY!" 


That's what R. E. Meade 
made selling the amazing new 
PRESTO Fire Extinguisher! 










4 ‘ hind of fire extinguisher. 
I Presto” does job of bulky 
shere that cost 4 times as much, 

” t ee ae heavy Ends fires fast as 
onds, Fit n palm 


f hand fin ntced 
ear Sells for 
only £3.98! Show it to R. E. MEADE 
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‘ make good income, Of course, not 
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MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATIO 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED wWiTH 
OUR SCRIPTS “go SERVICE - ee ag £12.50 


SACK ADAGI R 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 





















THE HANDI-MATIC 


qWeberWey 


OF ADDRESSING 


100-name lists or 1-million 
— envelopes, post cards, 
catalogs — address them 
—mechanically the Weber 
Way. *500-name typewrit- 
ten hecto rolls are used up 
to 100 times — at cost of 
$3.50, plus labor. Speeds 
up cto 1500 per hour. 
Write for nearest dealer. 
The WEBER is a precision-built 


business machine with enthusi- 
astic users everywhere. 


FREE! > 


“HOW TO 
BOOST SALES 
BY MAIL" 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
200 W. Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ili. 





SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
etc 19” front x 18” high 
x 18” deep A piece of fur- 


niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc, 
Finished with rubber cush- 
ioned corners Light, com- 
pact and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 
$12.50 

Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
“OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 W. Harrison S$t., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 





Why pay fancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 


















FREE Catalog that has 
Describes over 400 
HORSE I ship seddlery on ap- 


saved real money for 
IBRD TILTG ae Cbousands of horsemen. 
popular items of English 
American “tack.” 
0 proval. Write today. 
WN E RS “little ioe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 52K Baltimore 1, Md. 
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The motion picture reviews are based upon Kiwanis 






By 


JIMMIE FIDLER 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


se? 


interest in boys and girls work. The “thumbs up” 
and “thumbs down” symbols apply only to the suita- 
bility of the pictures for a child audience—except 


in those instances when 


Jimmie says specifically 


that the film is undesirable for adult viewing. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH: 
THE MATING SEASON, a Paramount 


offering, accomplishes the unusual by 
blending hilarious comedy with down- 
to-earth, heart-warming emotionalism. 
It adds up to grand entertainment, suit- 
able for everyone old enough to under- 
stand its interesting plot. 

Stage veteran Thelma Ritter (remem- 
ber her side-splitting performance as 
Bette Davis’s maid in ALL ABOUT 
EVE?) plays—and plays magnificently 

-the pivotal character, a middle-aged 
woman whose hamburger stand has 
failed and who has decided, therefore, 
to go to Ohio and make her home with 
her son. On her arrival she finds him 
newly married to the very “social” 
daughter of an ambassador and, fearing 
that her own background as a ham- 
burger stand proprietor may prove an 
embarrassment, persuades her son to let 
her pose, incognito, as their cook. Com- 
plications begin to mount as the bride’s 
ultra-snobbish mama puts in an ap- 
pearance, intent on breaking up the 
marriage 

The nominal stars, Gene Tierney and 
John Lund, while somewhat over- 
shadowed by the wizardry of Miss Ritter, 
turn in fine performances; Miriam Hop- 
kins, James Lorimer and Larry Keating 
are excellent in important supporting 
roles. The real charm of THE MATING 
SEASON lies, however, in its story, as 
tender as it is believable, and as amus- 
ing as it is tender. 

Give this one a position near the top 
of your “must-see” list, for it represents 
screen entertainment at its best. And 
take the kids with you, for THE MAT- 
ING SEASON has a theme founded 
solidly on true democracy. 


For sheer pictorial beauty, 
wi 20th Century-Fox’s BIRD OF 
PARADISE, photographed in 
Technicolor amidst the coral, 
coconuts, volcanoes and pie-sized hi- 
biscus of the lush, sub-tropical Hawaiian 
Islands, is unsurpassed. Jeff Chandler, 


Debra Paget and Louis Jourdan give a 
trio of excellent performances in this 
romantic tragedy of ancient Polynesia, 
which tells the story of a Frenchman, 
who, tired of civilization, seeks paradise 
in the South Seas and falls in love with 
a Polynesian chief's daughter. Try as 
he may, the white man is unable to cope 
with the religion and superstitious be- 
liefs of the natives, and, in the end, he 
loses his dream of paradise and his 
bride when she serenely sacrifices her- 
self in a volcano to appease the goddess 
of fire. You may be moved to tears by 
the tragic ending, but it’s the only 
logical outcome, and right in keeping 
with the rare poetic quality that will 
make BIRD OF PARADISE one of the 


year’s more memorable films. 


The best mystery thriller in a 
blue moon is the new British 
import with the intriguing title, 
SO LONG AT THE FAIR. Set 
in 1889, it’s the story of a young English 
girl, played by Jean Simmons, who at- 
tends the International Exposition in 
Paris, accompanied by her brother. On 
their arrival, the two check into a hotel, 
spend the the evening sight-seeing and 
then retire to their respective rooms. 
Next morning, the brother has disap- 
peared without a trace. What’s more, 
the room he had occupied has also dis- 
appeared. Hotel employees insist that 
Miss Simmons arrived alone —that 
they’ve never seen or heard of her 
brother—and try to convince the frantic 
girl that she’s insane. Her predicament 
gets worse before it gets better, sus- 
pense builds on suspense, and the 
final solution—which I won’t divulge 
here—is dramatic and highly ingenious. 


NOT FOR CHILDREN 

AL JENNINGS OF OKLA- 
= HOMA with Dan Duryea and 

Gale Storm, except for some 

very good Technicolor outdoor 
photography, is just another western- 
type melodrama with the usual gun- 
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fights, bank and train robberies and fast 
chases. Its main drawback, however, is 
the outright sympathetic manner in 
which the principal character is treated. 
Duryea and his brother are practically 
“forced” into lives of crime by circum- 
stances in which Duryea kills in self- 
defense and, through a doublecross, is 
branded a cold-blooded murderer. But 
in committing his crimes, our hero 
never, never resorts to physical violence 


—and that’s what makes him such a 
really good guy. In my book, any 


movie that glorifies criminals is “thumbs 
down’’—especially for juveniles. 


The kindest thing that can 
= be said about CAUSE FOR 
ALARM, is that it’s a total 
waste of time (yours, if you 
go to see it) and talent (Loretta Young, 
Barry Sullivan and an excellent sup- 
porting cast are hopelessly bogged down 
by an incredible plot and tedious dia- 


logue). There would be no point in 
boring you with a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of the film’s inadequacies, and, 
besides, I want to forget the whole thing 
as soon as possible. Miss Young is still 
one of my favorite actresses, so I’m just 
going to write off CAUSE FOR ALARM 
as one of those unfortunate accidents 
that could happen to anybody. 


PREVIOUSLY PREVIEWED 
I'D CLIMB THE HIGHEST 
> MOUNTAIN (Susan Hay- 

ward-William Lundigan). A 

charming, wholesome movie 
about the trials and triumphs of a cir- 
cuit-riding preacher. Excellent family 
fare. 

ROYAL WEDDING, starring Fred 
Astaire and Jane Powell in one of the 
gayest, most scintillating Technicolor 
musicals of the season, adds up to royal 
entertainment for everybody. 

THE MUDLARK (Irene 


Dunne- 


Andrew Ray-Alec Guinness). Fine 
acting and an appealing story sparked 
by an English ragamuffin who sneaks 


into the palace to see the queen. 
Day-Steve Cochran). A grimly 
realistic depiction of Ku Klux 
Klan terrorism in the South, keynoted 
by unrelieved violence and brutality. 
GAMBLING HOUSE (Victor Ma- 
ture-William Bendix-Terry Moore). 
Gangstertype melodrama about a gam- 
bler who reforms, a big-shot racketeer 
who gets shot, and a glamorous social 
worker who gets Vic Mature. 
FRENCHIE (Shelley Winters-Joel 
McCrea-Paul Kelly). Rough and ready 
action in a little frontier town, revolv- 
ing around the sexy proprietress of a 
gambling house bent on avenging a 
murder. THE END 


NOT FOR CHILDREN 


STORM WARNING (Ginger 
Rogers-Ronald Reagan-Doris 





SCIENCE WARS 
(From page 27) 


the disease. A chemical that causes 
lung cancer in mice has been used 
against skin cancer in humans. The 
removal of the testicles in mice pro- 
duces cancer of the adrenal gland, 
yet men with cancer of the prostate 
gland get considerable relief from 
the same type of operation. 

Cancer is sometimes hard to find. 
Often a patient is admitted to a 
hospital with advanced cancer, the 
early detection of which was missed 
in a previous examination. 

It is therefore important that if 
any of the danger signals appear, 
you see your doctor immediately 
Of course, you may not have can- 
cer. But, if he suspects that you do, 
he may send you to a specialist or 
to a clinic. Only an identification of 
cancer cells under a microscope by 
a scientist trained in tumor diagnosis 
will prove whether you do have can- 
cer. 

There are only three accepted 
methods of treating cancer—surgery. 
X ray, and radium. Recent advances 
in surgery are making it possible to 
get at cancer of the lung, the stom- 
ach and the pancreas. Spread of 
cancer cells often can be controlled 
by X ray and radium. These work 
by selective action, destroying can- 
cer cells without destroying normal 
cells. 

At the National Cancer Institute 
laboratories in Bethesda, Maryland, 
a Washington, D.C. suburb, more 
than 250 scientists and technicians 
are engaged in cancer research. NCI, 
organized in 1937, was the federal 
government’s response to repeated 
demands for guidance and assistance 
in cancer control and research. 
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At least six biological sciences— 
biology, endocrinology, biophysics, 
biochemistry, thermochemistry and 
pathology—have been harnessed to 
the solving of the problem. 

A large part of cancer research 
is devoted to the study of the dif- 
ferences between normal and can- 
cerous tissue. How do cancer cells 
survive? What do they feed on? 

For studying cell life and obtain- 
ing photographs of cellular particles, 
NCI scientists use the electron mi- 
croscope which is about 100 times 
as powerful as the ordinary optical 
instrument. 

The “lenses” of this apparatus are 
electromagnets that create a mag- 
netic field which makes a beam of 
electrons converge as a glass lens 
does light rays. The image is seen 
on a fluorescent screen and can be 
photographed. Cancer viruses were 
seen for the first time with this 
instrument. 

To get better contrast the speci- 
men to be studied is “shadowed” 
or coated with chromium in a shad- 
owing machine. 

Using this shadowing method the 
NCI has obtained striking micro- 
photographs of the papilloma virus. 
Papilloma is a benign tumor occur- 
ring in wild rabbits. In domestic 
rabbits this tumor may change to a 
highly malignant type. The similar- 
ity of papilloma to cancer makes 
a study of its behavior important. 

In their quest for more knowledge 
on the action of cells, NCI investi- 
gators recently succeeded in getting 
accurate information on cell growth 
of isolated tissue cells. Individual 
cells were selected, placed in ex- 
tremely small glass tubes in a 
growth culture or food, and studied 
under high-powered microscopes. 


Cancer research is being aided 
considerably by developments in 
atomic energy. Several million dol- 
lars are being spent annually by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 
its national laboratories on research 
bearing directly on cancer. 

The “tracer technique” 
used. Scientists have succeeded in 
putting radioactive atoms of carbon 
into cancer-causing substances or 
compounds. This makes it possible 
to trace the pathways of the com- 
pound as it creates a cancer upon or 
within the body of the laboratory 
animal on which it is used. 

Delicate instruments are used to 
trace the course of the compounds 
through the animal’s body. Geiger 
counters measure the distribution 
of the radioactive materials. 

Because there is a need for more 
combining of laboratory and clinical 
research, cancer researchers at the 
NCI look with anticipation to the 
opening, in 1952, of the new clinical 
center. Now being erected on the 
grounds of the National Institute of 
Health, adjacent to the NCI, this 
will be a fourteen-story, 500-bed 
hospital with about twice as much 
space assigned to laboratories as to 
care of patients. 

The cancer problem is a costly one. 
If left unsolved, says Dr. Leonard 
A. Scheele, surgeon general of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, cancer will cost untold sums in 
lost productivity and in lost lives. 

“Neither the government alone, 
nor the voluntary agencies alone can 
solve the cancer problem. The needs 
are so great that only the combined 
resources of government and of vol- 
untary agencies—of all agences—will 
suffice,” he told members of the 
American Cancer Society. tyr END 


is being 
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THE MAVERICK 
(From page 31) 


thinker-upper, to Miss Munsel, the 
singer—could have carried on in 
their work if it weren’t for the men 
and women who bent their backs 
vith hoes and plows to grow the 
foodstuff they ate 

And who ever would have heard 

Ernest Hemingway if it weren't 
for the Canadian woodsman chopping 
down the trees that went to make th« 


paper on which his words were 
printed’? And, of course, there are 
hundreds of othe in between in- 
cluding pulp mill workers, linotype 
operators and book binders 

And that’s the way it goe: Each 


of ou in our own way contributes 
to the tapestry of exist- 
ence 

Now I don’t mean to say that we 
hould be smug about it, that we 
should let it go at that As restless 
as my spiritual side might seem t 


be sometimes, I invariably attend ; 
church once a week, for the express 
purpose of taking inventory, of try- 
ing to rededicate my life for the com- 
ing seven days, of seeking an in- 
spiration that will make my efforts 
more noble and worth while 

Having had his meditation. though. 


I think a man must then follow his 


own bent, even if it seems com- 
pletely unrelated to accomplishment 
and far from what appears to be the 
norm Now there are certain things 
we all owe society, of course—taxes 
( d lack) State -assigned 
roles in time of national peril, and 
always the discipline of decent per- 
Sol hye hi Vio 


You still feel that your own per- 
sonal brand of unusualness gives you 
a guilty conscience, and makes you 
think of what a holy mess this world 


like 


would be in if everyone were 
vyou—well, examine yourself again. 
It never hurts No matter how 
strongly we may feel about some- 
thing, it ill behooves us not to weigh 
the fact that we are going against 
what seerfs to be the grain of major- 
ity inclination, which is apt to have 
a good deal of the smoothly-worn, 


* * * * * * * * * 


S0th ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 


Sunbury, Pennsylvania April | 
Huron, South Dakota April 2 
Clifton Forge, Virginia April 5 
Warsaw, Indiana April 5 
Ravenna, Ohio April 6 
Janesville, Wisconsin April 7 
Wellsburg, West Virginia April 7 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama April 9 
Valparaiso, Indiana April 12 
Charleston, South Carolina April 13 
Devils Lake, North Dakota April 13 
Fresno, California April 13 
Ypsilanti, Michigan April 13 
Amsterdam, New York April 15 
Jefferson City, Missouri April 15 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin April 15 
Beatrice, Nebraska April 16 
Waco, Texas April 16 
Cullman, Alabama April 18 
Cambridge, Ohio April 20 
Ottawa, Kansas April 20 
Ingersoll, Ontario April 2 
Moorhead, Minnesota April 22 
Topeka, Kansas April 26 
Asbury Park, New Jersey April 28 
Columbus, Mississipp April 28 
Santa Fe, New Mexico April 28 
Missoula, Montana April 30 
PCH ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 
Ze Bit, AECL. JU wh 
Redding, California April 3 
Lindsay, California April 5 
Pendleton, Oregon April 6 
La Grange, Illinoi April 8 
Las Cruces, New Mexico April 8 
Ambler, Pennsylvania April 9 
Monterey, California April 10 
Martinez, California April 15 
Longview, Washington April 16 
Panama City, Florida April 16 
Kingsburg, California April 17 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin April 20 
Greensburg, Indiana April 26 
Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, 

Oklahoma April 26 
Lowville New York April 27 
Campbell, California April 28 
Fort Pierce, Florida April 29 
West End St. | Missouri April 30 

* * . * o * * * * 
shining sands of wisdom and judg- 
ment that have come up from the 
beginning of tim« 


Bi r. IF after making this due con- 
sideration, you are still set in your 
ways and feel obliged to travel down 
a lonely path of your own, then there 
is nothing else to do, come hell or 
high water. Convinced as you may 
be that your maverickness is espe- 
cially outlandish, if that is neverthe- 
less what your heart and your God- 


given instinct tell you to do, you’ve 
got to go ahead. 

But suppose, even after all this 
reasoning, being a man of conscience, 
that still small voice continues hum- 
ming away in your ear drums? Well, 
then remember the monks. 

I have known some monks per- 
sonally; I suppose I am one of the 
few laymen ever to spend several 
days going through the full routine 
in a monastery. I came to admire 
these genteel, scholarly men, so full 
of good humor and compassion for 
mankind. And there is no doubt 
that these men—and that the monks 
throughout the ages, preserving 
much of the civilized heritage of man 

-have enriched this planet. 

Yet what a mess it would be if 
everybody became a monk! The 
civilization that they have helped 
preserve would totter and come to 
an end. For these men of God in 
the flowing black robes do not pro- 
duce the seeds of new generations. 

And that, I say to you fellow mav- 
ericks—and, confidentially, aren’t we 
all kind of that way, a little more o1 
a little less?—is the final answer to 
your doubts. 

So maybe I am a little too indiffer- 
ent about politics, and maybe I 
ought to make more of an effort to 
improve my mechanical knowledge 
and know-how and maybe I ought to 
stabilize my religious views a little 
more. 

But you know something, despite 
these flaws—and I have plenty more 
where they came from too, inci- 
dentally—I’m liable to leave some- 
thing with mankind that will be 
remembered long after many of our 
astute politicians, master gadget 
makers and philosophic regulars are 
forgotten. 

This is must maybe, of course. 
But there is a chance. My great 
love is writing. Who knows, in my 
own one-track-minded maverickish 
way, I am liable to write a poem, or 
a story or an essay—or perhaps just 
a single line—that will be remem- 
bered for many generations to come. 

And who will say that I didn’t do 
what the Lord intended? THE END 





TO LEAD 
(From page 17) 


slightly better rating, Kiwanians will 
be interested to learn. 

“Those who participate” in such 
centers, says Mrs. Roberts, “learn 
much through cooperative team play, 
but there is little or no opportunity 
to discuss the meaning of the co- 
operative effort or to extend its 
lessons to other fields of activity or 
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interest.” Moreover, such centers 
are usually completely controlled by 
adults. 

Mrs. Roberts also gives a low rat- 
ing to church schools. In these, too, 
the programs are usually completely 
adult-controlled, and the student is 
told what to think instead of being 
encouraged to ask questions, discuss 
and reach his own _ conclusions. 
Church youth fellowships rate a 
little higher, depending on how much 


leeway is given to group discussion. 

Teen-age canteens rate low. Mrs. 
Roberts calls them “commercial 
centers” maintained “mainly for ad- 
vertising purposes. Adult super- 
vision is often inadequate. Even 
those that are sponsored and super- 
vised by responsible adult groups 
cater to only one side of life, the fun 
side.” 

Mrs. Roberts gives a fair rating to 
community-sponsored youth centers, 
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especially to those which do not con- 
fine their programs to fun, but in- 
clude “dramatics, hobby groups, 
sewing classes, service projects and 
forums.” 

Rated perfect in theory and prac- 
tice are Hi-Y and_ Tri-Hi-Y 
(YMCA), Y-Teens (YWCA), Jew- 
ish community center youth groups, 
and 4-H clubs, sponsored by the US 
Department of Agriculture. 

“These organizations,’ says Mrs. 
Roberts, “seem to have struck the 
necessary balance between telling 
and guidance, authority and free- 
dom .... They have a purpose that is 
an acceptable ideal and a challenge 
to the membership. All are virile 
groups, adult guided, youth pro- 
moted ....In the case of the YMCA 
and YWCA groups, intergroup ac- 
tivities are reported through news 
sheets and conferences; in the case 
of 4-H, through news sheets and 
exhibits at community functions and 
county fairs.” 

Having established what is a good 
youth group, Mrs. Roberts covers in 
detail the qualifications of a good 
adult youth group leader. She finds 
two qualities indispensable: a “gen- 
uine liking” for young people, and 
maturity. No adult can guide young 
effectively, says, if he 
teen-ager in 


people she 


himself is merely a 
adult clothing. 

One of the finest sections of Mrs. 
Roberts’ discussion of leadership is 
her chapter on counseling. Here she 
departs refreshingly from the custom 
books of this sort. Instead 
listing the principles of 
what 


by a series of case histories. 


of most 
of merely 
good 
they are 
These show counseling in action and 


counseling, she shows 


are good reading in themselves. 


In a sound section on program- 
Mrs. Roberts turns in another 
thorough job. Each youth 
should have a long- 


short-range 


ming, 
lucid, 
group, she says, 


range program and a 
program. 


The 


the long-range 


should set up 
program, covering 
office space and 
organizational 
policies and officer training. Club 
financing, she suggests, should be 
carried on with duplicate sets of 
one set kept by the adult 
advisor, the other by the teen-age 
treasurer. In this way the finances 
are properly kept and trouble is 
avoided at the bank. At the same 
time, the youthful elected treasurer 
gains valuable experience and has a 
criterion against which to check his 
bookkeeping. All phases of the short- 
range program—individual meetings, 
special activities and the like— 
should be set up by the members, 


adult advisor 


things as 
publicity, 


such 
equipment, 


books, 
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5300 Block — 

1000 Outside Rooms Each With : : 
Bath—-EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


A 200 Car GARAGE in the ~ 
building Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 














DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 


DAVIS Hotel, 


In NEW YORK 
KIWANES 
headquarters are at 
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Mike Lightcap 
Manager 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 








Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 


































In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 





HOTEL 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















and then guided by the adult leader 

Considerable space is devoted to 
suggesting sources of program mate- 
rial and the setting up of social and 
service activities. 

A word, in closing, on the over- 
all merit of Leadership of Teen-Age 
Groups. Parts two, three and four, 
devoted exclusively to practical sug- 
gestions, are excellent. 

Part one, where Mrs. Roberts 
analyzes teen-agers and the world 
they inhabit, is only so-so. Mrs. 
Roberts’ estimate of teen-age abil- 
ities and character tendencies is 
overly kind, so that the picture she 
presents gives more sweetness than 


light. She seems to have swallowed 
hook, line and 
current notion that “there are no bad 
children, only bad parents.” This is 
a dangerous half-truth, adherence to 
which is likely to instill in young 
people the illusion that they are not 
responsible for their mistakes since 
after all, Mom and Dad are to blame 
for everything. 

Otherwise, Leadership of Teen- 
Age Groups is highly satisfactory. 
Mrs. Roberts has done a thorough 
job on the practical aspects of her 
problem. Those adult group ad- 


sinker the popular 


visors who choose her book as a 
guide will thank her for it. THE END 
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MAPLE SYRUP 


elo A 





Direct from 
GEAUGA 
KIWANIS 


Chardon, Ohio 
OHIO’S MAPLE SUGAR BOWL 


Secretary, Geauga Kiwanis Club 
Chardon, Ohio 

OK Fellows! It's pure, fresh and the kind 
Grandpapa used to make. Send me all the 
dope and T'll present it to the club. 
















Name 


Address 





Kiwanis Club 








VISITING CANADA? 

. 
G ‘ t md w ill custom tailor a suit 
t ' ’ rsted or tweed (ladies 
or © f the f t roil n the world 
@ Custom ta:iored on r premises 
@ tnt ly fitted 
ee; the eart of downtown Toronto 
@ Parking at our door 
@ $75.00 to $125.00 
@ Current premium on American money 

SKITCH CLOTHES LIMITED 
Kiwanians Wilf Skitch, Tudor Harries 
Toronto Club 

135 Church Street Toronto, Ontario 


Clip The 


Coupon 


Gel all 
products and_ ser- 
advertised in 
The Kiwanis Maga- 


the facts on 


vices 


zune. 


(foncise 


Convenient 
¢ Speed) 


Informative 


Do It Now! 
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One-Man Police Patrols 
More cities are using one-man police 
cars to patrol their streets as the feasi- 
bility of such operations is increasingly 
demonstrated. Of 947 United States 
cities over 10,000 population, 624 are 
using one-man cruisers to some extent. 
One hundred eleven cities indicated 
that they patrol with the one-man cars 
exclusively. By comparison, only fifty- 
four per cent of the over-10,000 popu- 
lation cities used one-man patrol cars 
in 1945 

Advantages of the one-man patrol 
system include: (1) maximum distribu- 
tion of manpower; (2) broader and 
more intensive coverage ol patrol areas 

smaller beats and more cars; (3) 
prompter service and more frequent 
inspection of known police hazards; (4) 
fewer traffic and criminal violations 
increased public awareness of police 
protection; (5) increased’ efficiency 
through greater self-reliance, initiative 
and individual responsibility for assign- 
ment; and (6) lower cost of operation. 

Size of the areas covered by the one- 
man cars varies with population density 
and crime rates. Average for twenty- 
four cities using the one-man system on 
all three shifts is one and one-half 
square miles, ranging from a low of 
seven-tenths of a mile in Berkeley, 
California, on the afternoon to mid- 
night shift, to ten square miles in Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, where cruisers overlap 
foot patrol assignments. 


Speedy Street Repair 

A bad hole in Keene, New Hampshire's 
streets seldom bounces more than one 
motorist before a crew is on the scene to 
do a patching job. Such “Johnny-on- 
the-spot” action is the result of recent 
installation of two-way radio communi- 
cations by the city’s public works de- 
partment between city hall offices and 
foremen on jobs throughout the city. 


Airport Farming Pays 
This year Toledo, Ohio put 180 acres 
adjoining the municipal airport into 
cultivation—forty acres of sugar beets, 
forty acres of oats and 100 acres of soy- 
beans. Wheat was sowed this fall, and, 
from the returns now in, the city es- 
timates that its gross income from the 
project will reach $10,000 for the year. 
Toledo turned to farming its spare air- 
port land in order to help underwrite 
the cost of taking great amounts of land 
out of circulation for airport purposes. 
The airport occupies 513 acres of some 


Mri 


of the best farm land in the county. 
The plan to farm the spare land was 
given impetus by the fact that the air- 
port owned a fleet of jeeps which were 
used for mowing, rolling, hauling and 
other odd jobs around the flying field. 
The slack period for much of this equip- 
ment coincides with the growing season 
of many of the farm crops. 

Last year Toledo made arrangements 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to farm certain of the airport areas. 
Then an agreement was made with a 
local Future Farmer of America group, 
whereby they would work the land on 
a share crop basis. The FFA boys fur- 
nished the farm manpower and expe- 
rience and the city furnished the land, 
jeeps and operating expenses. The city 
received a gross of sixty per cent on its 
part and the boys got the other forty 
per cent. This year, however, with more 
acreage under cultivation, it became 
necessary for the city to work its own 
land. 


Cooperative Purchasing 
Cooperative purchasing is_ bringing 
substantial savings to Michigan cities, 
while at the same time assuring them of 
receiving materials that meet standard 
specifications. The Michigan Municipal 
League, through its municipal purchas- 
ing service, has been cooperating with 
the state purchasing division and pur- 
chasing officers of the larger cities in 
drafting specifications and in placing 
orders for supplies commonly used by 
all governmental jurisdictions. Through 
this method of consolidated purchasing, 
members of the Michigan league have 
been able to effect large savings. More 
than 300 cities and villages throughout 
the state are league members. 

As an example of savings possible 
under the cooperative purchase plan, 
forty Michigan cities recently saved 
nearly $2000 on the purchase of traffic 
marking paint when the supplier for the 
state accepted a supplemental order 
from league members for 2300 gallons of 
the paint. This was an average saving 
of eighty-five cents per gallon. 

Over 130 member-cities of the league 
have purchased underwriters’ fire hose 
alone through the cooperative service 
during the past twenty years. Recently 
a price agreement was completed which 
enables members to purchase all lamp 
requirements at a substantial saving. 
Consideration is being given to making 
agreements for supplying anti-freeze 
batteries and similar items. 

The non-profit purchasing service of 
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the municipal league is financed through 
a nominal service charge added to the 
cost of goods sold to member cities. 
The cities are kept posted on current 
price agreements through a monthly 
bulletin, and they notify the state agency 
when they are in need of any listed 
goods. 


Cities Lose Manpower 
Faced with the loss of from ten to 
fifteen per cent of their employees. to 
the military service in case of total 
mobilization, public agencies are tak- 
ing action to prevent the manpower 
shortage from curtailing needed public 
service operations. A recent survey 
revealed that ten to fifteen per cent of 
public employees were subject to call 
for the military service. Almost without 
exception, the greater losses would 
occur in the fire and police departments. 
Key methods by which personnel 
agencies are filling military leave 
vacancies were: 1) Temporary appoint- 
ments from regular eligible lists. If the 
incumbent does not return, or if an- 
other vacancy occurs through turnover 
or expansion, appointment becomes 
permanent. If no position is available, 
laid-off employee is returned to eligible 
list. 2) Permanent appointment from 
regular eligible list. If incumbent re- 
turns, regular layoff demotion and trans- 
fer procedure will prevail. 3) Emer- 
gency appointments with candidates be- 
ing given exams and qualifying in 
manner prescribed for permanent ap- 
pointments. 4) Military leave vacancies 
filled by increasing duties of other in- 
cumbents. 


Everyone Goes to School 

More and more school houses are 
being used for community-wide activ- 
ities by citizens of all ages. The will- 
ingness of school authorities to make 
their buildings available for year-round 
community use was pointed up in a 
recent survey on the use of school facil- 
ities for recreation by the National Rec- 
reation Association. 


‘One hundred and five cities reported 
that a year-round recreation program 
was carried out by their municipal rec- 
reation department through use of 
school facilities. Cities in which the 
recreation program in school buildings 
was conducted by school authorities 
were excluded from the survey. 


Budget Cuts Advised 

Local governments should make every 
effort possible to reduce expenditures 
during the current period of conversion 
from a peacetime to defense economy, 
the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion warns. 

The costs of operation, maintenance 
and public improvements may be ex- 
pected to rise because the increased 
material and personal service require- 
ments of the federal government and of 
industry will cause competition for ma- 
terial and services in a market of 
lessened supply. As a minimum pro- 
gram under such conditions, local and 
state governments should study their 
present operation with emphasis on 
seeking methods for retrenchment in 
expenditures to reduce costs and plan 
only the most essential services and 
capital improvements consistent with 
the safety, health and basic welfare of 
their inhabitants. 

Anticipating that the federal govern- 
ment will finance part of its defense 
budget from higher as well as new types 
of individual and corporate taxation, 
the association recommended that local 
governments be prepared to seek reve- 
nue sources other than those they are 
now utilizing. This move would close 
the gap between revenues and expendi- 
tures caused by the changing policies 
of taxation at the federal level. Also, 
in the field of taxation, the association 
suggested that laws pertaining to assess- 
ment of property and collection of taxes 
be tightened. 


Guards for Schools 
An increasing number of cities are 
utilizing special police, usually women, 


to guard school children at dangerous 
street crossings. This relieves regular 
policemen of school-crossing duty and 
allows them to devote more time to 
other functions. 

In Syracuse, New York, where in 
years past thirty-five crossings have 
been protected by police, women guards 
were recently substituted at twenty- 
seven crossings. The estimated annual 
saving amounts to $13,500. To qualify 
for these jobs, which are under the 
supervision of the police, a woman must 
be under fifty years of age, pass a basic 
physical exam, live near the school and 
receive at least one week’s training. 

Newton, Massachusetts instituted the 
auxiliary school patrol last spring and 
now has twenty young mothers, ages 
twenty-five to forty, who are appointed 
by and are subject to the chief of police. 
They are paid fifty dollars a month for 
a ten-month period and uniforms are 
furnished. They work thirty-minute 
shifts four times a day. 

Hammond, Indiana uses fifteen special 
school guards, mostly elderly men, 
widows and housewives. All are di- 
rected by the police department from 
which they receive training. Other cities 
using part-time school crossing guards 
are Cleveland, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
South Bend and Louisville. 


Vapor Lights Are Safer 

A survey of 278 representative cities 
by the American Public Work Associa- 
tion indicates that about forty per cent 
of the cities are using mercury vapor 
lights for illuminating traffic arteries. 
Although in use for industrial lighting 
for years, mercury vapor, with its blue- 
white light, is a recent newcomer to 
the street lighting field. 

Most cities were found to still be 
using the familiar incandescent lights 
for street illumination, although several 
cities have installed fluorescent lights 
recently. Sodium vapor lighting is con- 
fined chiefly to dangerous intersections 
and railroad crossings where the amber 
color serves as a warning. THE END 





ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS 
(From page 30) 


or a plotting center. The men at the 
posts “spot” the aircraft and pass 
their information to the centers 
which relay messages to Fighter 
Command. It is as simple as that, 
but in its simplicity lies its success, 
for the more complicated methods, 
as used, for instance, during the war 
by the Germans, lost in speed what 
little they gained in other directions. 

Simplicity and speed are the key- 
notes of the Observer Corps tech- 
nique—much of which is still secret. 
It is this simplicity and speed to- 
gether with the remarkable results 
achieved, which has drawn observers 
from friendly countries all over the 
world to study their methods. 
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The stories of the Observer Corps 
during the last war are many. They 
concern, mostly, the highlights of a 


* * * * * * * 


a the county seat of Perth 
County on the Avon River in 
Ontario, Canada, is one place that 
tourists violating parking rules will 
probably never forget. Instead of 
getting tickets for being overparked, 
they find cards which read: 

“The City of Stratford is pleased 
to welcome you as its guest. You 
are invited to use the parking facil- 
ities of this city without charge. 
Kindly keep this card displayed dur- 
ing your stay in Stratford. We trust 
your visit will be enjoyable. Thank 
you!” —J. Chamberlain Osborne 


* * * * * * * 


routine job well done and they have 
been told many times. One that is 
still remembered with pride and with 
a few chuckles concerns the only 
enemy aircraft “shot down” by the 
Corps. It was a flying bomb spotted 
on the coast, and it was brought to 
earth by a rocket sent up as a warn- 
ing! 

So do these ordinary men watch 
the skies of Britain. Believing in 
their motto, “Forewarned is fore- 
armed,” they have striven to keep 
ahead of their task, that of matching 
the greater speed of present day air- 
craft with new ways and means of 
detection and communication. Al- 
ways watchful, alert and seeking 
new ideas, they remain today what 
they were 400 years ago, on guard 
for Britain. THE END 
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a novel and highly 


worthwhile project. 


Wanted: 
old pipes 


Smokers throughout the United 
States are helping Kiwanian Art Spill- 
man, immediate past president of the 
Norwalk, California club, operate a 
rehabilitation center for used pipes. 
Briars, meerschaums and corncobs by 
the dozen are shipped to Art’s office at 
the Norwalk State Hospital. Art is 
the business manager of this institu- 
tion for the insane, and he turns the 
old pipes over to the hospital’s indus- 
trial shop. Inmates who do the repair- 
ing as occupational therapy take great 
pains to restore the old pipes. 

“It is surprising what can be ac- 
complished,” says Art, “both for the 
patients and the pipes. It would do 
your heart good to see the patients’ 
eyes light up when we give them old 
pipes to repair.” 

After the pipes have been refur- 





Pipe smokers everywhere can help a Kiwanian in 


.foreman repair several old pipes. 





ay Ag 


Kiwanian Art Spillman, right, 
watches the _ institution’s shop 


bished, they are turned over to the 
United States Army, which distributes 
them to GI’s in the front lines and 
hospitals. 

Several hundred pipes have been 
repaired, and the number increases 
steadily as more and more smokers 
learn about Art’s project. If you have 
any old pipes around your home or 
office, Art will put them to good use. 
His address is: Art’s Repair Shop, 
Norwalk State Hospital, Norwalk, 
California. 

—George Garfield 








TORTURE BY MAIL 
(From page 21) 


Mrs. Jones’ husband. There was the 
Signal Corps sergeant on Okinawa 
who was ready to try swimming 
home after his wife wrote saying 
she’d been to ten stores and couldn't 
There was the 

Marine who 


get any baby food 
tall, skinny combat 
bruised his hands beating on the 
wall of a Red Cross club when he 
tried to tell about his kid having to 
be carried through the snow to a 
doctor because the doctor wouldn’t 
make a house call 

This is another war, but the need 
for good letters is still the same 
Don't, as a letter writer, make the 
same mistakes twice. 

Letters are the most important 
supply line of good feeling a service- 
man can have. Unpleasant things 
are bound to happen in every family. 
But unless it is something a man 
away from home can do something 
about, why worry him with it? 
Sickness is a good example. If there 
is a serious illness which might war- 
rant the serviceman’s return home, 
contact the proper local authorities 
at once and see what can be done. 
If it is a minor sickness like his sister 
having a bad case of measles, don’t 


write anything about it until you can 
say she is completely recovered, or 
give him a doctor’s report which is 
reassuring 
This will 


anguish one boy went through when 


prevent the mental 
there was a three weeks’ silence 
after a worried letter saying his 
father was very ill and faced with a 
serious operation. His concern was 
needless, because the next letter re- 
ported that X rays showed the fathe: 
was fine, an operation unnecessary, 
and he’d been up and back at work 
for days. It was just that everyone 
had been too busy to write. 

Of course, in the eyes of the man 
at the receiving end, it’s hard to 
understand how anyone at home 
can be too busy to write. When you 
are not part of it, the many time- 
consuming details connected with 
normal family life are soon forgotten. 
The whole pattern blurs into a 
memory of something it would be 
wonderful to be a part of every min- 
ute of the day 

If this is your serviceman’s mem- 
ory of home, let him have it! Some 
day he will learn again that faucets 
leak, that window panes break, that 
bags of groceries have to be carried 
and that toys must be picked up a 
hundred times a day. But until he’s 


home once more to discover those 
things are really chores, see if you 
‘an’t make them sound like fun. 

The most interesting, satisfying 
letters a man can get overseas are 
those packed with pleasant news 
about his family, his home, his par- 
ents, his friends, his city and his 
interests. No detail is too small. He 
wants to hear about the new curtains 
on the kitchen windows, about your 
neighbor Mrs. Smith and the weight 
she is putting on, how his high school 
team did against that rival school 
from across the county. 

Write everything, remember ev- 
erything and clip everything. A man 
ten thousand miles across the world 
is still a baseball fan. He'll appre- 
ciate knowing how his favorite team 
is doing, and reading the sports page 
clippings you send him. 

How long a letter you write and 
what time of day you write it is a 
personal decision. But make it 
often! Even a very brief note is an 
indication that everything is still 
fine, and if it comes on one of his 
rough days, that note can be the most 
treasured letter of them all. 

Numbering each letter is helpful. 
This lets a man know if one has gone 
astray and often explains’ what 
seemed like a long silence. It also 
adds to his “boasting material.” We 
heard it often, the proud statement 
that, “My mother is wonderful. She 
writes all the time. Do you know 
she’s written 132 letters so far and 
they’re still coming?” 

Give him something to talk about 
and give him something to show, too, 
in the form of snapshots. He’s un- 
doubtedly told everyone who will 
listen that his is the best looking 
family, house, dog, child, etc. And 
he wants to be able to show them. 
We looked at enough snapshots to 
know that this is one form of joy to 
a serviceman that can never be over- 
estimated. -The more pictures you 
send him, the better he’ll like it. 

Letters are a serviceman’s one link 
to the only reality he cares to think 
about—his home and family. The 
happy, chatty, informative letters 
make that reality as good as his 
dreams. Letters full of family bicker- 
ing and unpleasantness can turn that 
dream into a nightmare. 

There is only one subject on which 
complaining is really welcome, and 
that is on the subject of how much 
you miss him, how nothing seems as 
much fun without him, how the 
house isn’t the same with him away. 
You can say this over and over. To 
the man who reads it, it is not a com- 
plaint. It is the thought he values 
more than any other. The thought 
that you want him home. THE END 
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BOYS’ BICYCLE COURT 
(From page 46) 


which must be approved by an Eng- 
lish teacher as well as the school’s 
instructor in driving. In addition, the 
assistant principal of Junior’s school 
must OK his research project. If 
Junior had been artistically inclined, 
Judge Leckie might have sentenced 
him to draw a safety poster for the 
police department to display in the 
city schools. 

After several weeks of hard labor 
in the library, Junior finishes his es- 
say, gets the necessary approval, and 
appears at another Saturday session 
of the Boys’ Bicycle Court. Judge 
Leckie releases him from obligation 
to the court after examining Junior’s 
essay and the teachers’ endorse- 
ments. 


Tus court originated two years 
ago, when a veteran of the Birming- 
ham police department decided that 
local youngsters needed some exper- 
ience with the law. He figured that 
the best way to accomplish this— 
and at the same time dramatize the 
need for safety—would be to set up a 
court where law-breaking cyclists 
were tried and sentenced by those of 
their own age. Bill Leckie, captain of 
the safety patrol, was chosen as 
judge by school teachers and mem- 
bers of the patrol. Bill has functioned 
efficiently during his two years on 
the bench. He performs his duties 
with great dignity, but when court is 
not in session, the juvenile judge is 
just one of the gang. That may be 
why he is able to hold the respect of 
all who come before him for sentenc- 
ing. 

When the court was first set up, 
about twenty cases were brought in 
every Saturday. Each one of the of- 
fenders has pleaded guilty so far, and 
it is a great credit to Bill that the 
number of violations in the city has 
dropped to three or four. There have 
been no repeaters because rumor has 
it that Judge Leckie will impound a 
second-timer’s bike for at least one 
week. 

At the end of each session, the po- 
liceeman who originated the court 
gives an informal talk about safety, 
illustrated with incidents he has ex- 
perienced during his law enforce- 
ment career. Films are also used to 
make the kids more _ safety-con- 
scious. 

The Boys’ Bicycle Court is a novel 
idea that might well be adopted by 
other communities. For the experi- 
ment in Birmingham, Michigan has 
proved that children become more 
responsive to the law after they have 
seen it enforced. THE END 
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Q. Our club is sending fifteen mem- 
bers and their wives to the convention 
in St. Louis and we sent our reserva- 
tion to one of the St. Louis hotels but 
they returned it to us saying they could 
not accept it. Why? 

A. All hotels in the St. Louis area are 
under contract with Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and this contract provides that 
the hotels will not make direct reserva- 
tions. Secure a hotel reservation form 
from your club secretary, fill it out com- 
pletely and mail it to the Kiwanis Con- 
vention Office as directed on the form 
with the necessary registration fee and 
your reservation will be made in one of 
the hotels assigned to your district. 


Q. Our 
membership of the club 
not more than one man in any 
business organization unless permis- 
sion be secured from the International 
Board. What procedure should we fol- 
low in getting such permission? 

A. A Multiple Membership Question- 
naire has been mailed to you which 
should be completed and returned to 
the General Office in Chicago. This 
form is provided by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional as a convenience for clubs in 
furnishing necessary information to the 
Board so that proper consideration may 
be given to each request for multiple 
membership. This procedure has been 
established to carry out the provision 
of Article III, Section 2 (d) of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws which 
“The active membership shall 
be further limited to not more than one 
(1) man in any given firm, company, 
institution, or organization; unless per- 
mission of the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International be secured to 
elect to active membership more than 
one (1) man from certain unusually 
large firms, companies, institutions, or 
organizations in which each such mem- 
ber represents a different branch, de- 
partment or professional activity.” 


bylaws state that the active 
limited to 
given 


reads: 


Q. When we send our Certificate of 
Election of Delegates to the Interna- 
tional convention, is it necessary for us 
to send a hotel reservation form also? 

A. Yes, indeed. There ‘s no relation 
between the two forms. The hotel res- 
ervation form requires considerable in- 
formation not shown on the certificate 
of election and you must also send in 
the registration fees with the hotel res- 
ervation form. These forms were sent 
to each club secretary in January. 


Q. We have been following the rule 
that a member must have perfect at- 
tendance from the first week in Jan- 


uary to the last week in December in 
order to earn a perfect attendance tab. 


However, this is discouraging to a 
member who joins our club on Feb- 
ruary Ist and must wait for a year and 
eleven months before he is eligible for 
a one year attendance tab. Would it not 
be better to base perfect attendance on 
any fifty-two consecutive weekly at- 
tendance credits rather than according 
to the calendar year? 

A. Yes. Immediately upon completion 
of any twelve consecutive months of 
perfect attendance, a member is eligible 
for an appropriate attendance tab as an 
indication of this achievement. 

Another important fact to note in re- 
gard to the awarding of Perfect Attend- 
ance Tabs is the following action by the 
International Board of Trustees: “That 
the policy regarding the use of attend- 
ance tabs be defined as recommended 
by the International committee to de- 
note years of perfect attendance rather 
than consecutive years of perfect at- 
tendance.” 


Q. Our 1951 Achievement Report 
committee, which will maintain its own 
records during the year, has asked if 
the club may take credit for civic work 
performed by the individual members. 
Please advise. 

A. Only if such work is performed in 
connection with an activity sponsored 
by your club. 

A club activity is defined as a planned 
project, consistent with the Objects, 
Objectives, and policies of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and sponsored by a Kiwanis 
club for the benefit of an individual, a 
group of individuals, the community, o1 
nation. 

In other words, if 
agrees to furnish leadership for a local 
Boy Scout troop, it can take credit for 
the activities of the member or mem- 
bers appointed to handle this responsi- 
bility. However, if a representative of 
the Boy Scout Council calls on an in- 
dividual and asks him to serve as 
Scoutmaster for a local troop and that 
individual agrees to do so, the mere fact 
that he is a Kiwanian does not justify 
the club in taking credit for his activity 
with the Boy Scout movement. 


a Kiwanis club 


Q. Some of our members are plan- 
ning to attend the International Con- 
vention for one day only. Is there a 
reduction in the registration fee in 
this case? 

A. The International Board has ruled 
that there can be no split registration 
fee. These fees are $5.00 for men and 
$3.00 for women for one session or the 
whole convention. rHE END 
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HOW BELL & HOWELL SERVES 
MOODY INSTITUTE FILM PROGRAM 


Showing of the Moody Institute of Science Film, “Voice of the Deep” to employees of the A. B. Dick Company 
by Moody Institute Film Man Eugene Mancini. Moody films are available for public or private showing. 


...Clear across the world! 


The Moody Bible Institute is one of the most far-reaching 
religious institutions in the world. In the course of its 
tremendous program, Moody has produced some of the 
finest science-religious films in the world. 

To show their films ... to give their films the quality 
showing they deserve ... Moody film men use Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Projectors exclusively! And in 6 
years of operation, involving over some 27,000 separate 
showings, there were no cancelled bookings because of 


projection failure. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product. any defects in work- 
manship or material will be remedied free (except transportation). 


wien yoo vy. Bell & Howell 








Single-Case Filmosound. Built to 
highest standards for theater 
quality 16mm sound or silent 
movies. Brilliant, flicker-free 
pictures. Runs film backwards 
as well as forward, stops for still 
pictures. Natural, flutterless 
sound at any volume level. With 
built-in six-inch speaker, or 
larger, separate speakers. 


Free booklet helps you coordinate films in your ‘ons Si 
educational program. (Clip and send today.) 
Bell & Howell, 7105 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
Please send me: 

““Movies Go To Work.” your free 

booklet about film programs 





Information on Moody Institute of Science Films 
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GREENSBORO KIWANIS 
INVESTS IN YOUTH 


« « « provides fund for new BAND UNIFORMS 








Greensboro Senior High School Band, Gre 


HERBERT 
HAZELMAN 
Band Director 


HOWARD E. 
CARR 
President, Kiwanis 
Club of Greensboro, 


H. D. MAULDIN 


Chairman Spe cial 
Projects Committee 


Write for literature with tested fund-raising ideas 


“UNIFORMS BY 
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The high school at Greensboro, N. C. needed 
new band uniforms so badly that the morale 
of the band was in jeopardy. The money to buy 
new ones wasn’t available from school funds 
because of increased costs and a reluctance to 
raise the tax rates. But the Kiwanis Club of 
Greensboro stepped in, raised $7200 and 
turned all of it over to the school board who 
bought the uniforms. Now morale is running in 


high again. 


BAND UNIFORMS ~ 


a worthy Kiwanis project for your community! 


"Uniforms by Ostwald,” Inc., is America’s 


foremost designer of Band and Drum Corps uni- 


forms. 


OSTWALD BUILDING, 


STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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